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OLD  POZ. 

LUCY,  daughter  to  the  Jujlice. 
Mrs.  BUSTLE,  Landlady  of  the  Sara- 
cen s  Head. 

JUSTICE  HEADSTRONG. 

OLD  MAN. 
WILLIAM,  a  Servant. 


SCENE  I. 

The  houfe  of  Jujlice  Headftrong-~-a  hall. 

Lucy  water  ing  fume  myrtles — a  Servant 

behind  thefcenes  is  heard  to  fay — 

• 1     Tell   you  my  mafter  is  not  up 

can't  fee  him,  fo  go  about  your 

bufmefs,  I  fay. 

Lucy.  Whomareyou  fpeaking  to  Wil- 
liam ?— Who's  that  ? 
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Will.  Only  an  old  man,  mifs,  with  a 
complaint  for  my  rnafler. 

Lucy.  Oh  then  don't  fend  him  away 
— don't  fend  him  away. 

Will.  But  mafter  has  not  had  his 
chocolate,  ma'am.  He  won't  fee  any 
body  ever  before  he  drinks  his  chocolate, 
you  know,  ma'am. 

I  MCI}.  But  let  the  old  man  then 
come  in  here — perhaps  he  can>  wait  a 
litcle  while — call  him. 

[Exit  Servant. 

(Lucy  Jings^  and  goes  on  watering  her 
myrtles — the  Servant  fljews  in  the  old 
man.) 

Will.  You  can't  fee  my  mafter  this 
hour,  but  mifs  will  let  you  flay  here. 

Lucy,  (ajide.)  Poor  old  man,  how 
he  trembles  as  he  walks,  (aloud]  Sit 
down,  fit  down,  my  father  will  fee  you 
foon  ;  pray  fit  down. 

(He  bejttates,  Jhe  pujkes  a  chair  towards 
him.) 
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Lucy.  Pray  fit  down.. 

.   (He  fits  down.) 

Old  J7.  You  are  very  good  mifs,  very 

good. 

(Lucy  gee?  toher  myrtles  again.) 

Lucy.  Ah  !  I'm  afraid  this  poor  myr- 
tle is  quite  dead — quite  dead. 

(The  oldmanfigbs,  and  jbftitnis  round.) 

Lucy,  (a fide.)  I  \vonder  what  can 
make  him  figh  ib  ! — [Aloud]  My  father 
won't  make  you  wait  long. 

-Old  M.  O  ma'am,  as  long  as  he 
pleafes — I'm  in  no  haftc — no  hade — its 
only  a  fmall  matter. 

Lucy.  But  does  a  fmall  matter  make 
you  figh  ib  ? 

Old  M.  Ah  mils,  becaufe,  though  it 
is  a  fmall  matter  in  itfelf,  it  is  not  a 
fmall  matter  to  me  ;  (fighing  again}  it 
was  my  all,  and  I've  loft  it. 

Lucy.  What  do  you  mean  ?  What 
have  you  loft  ? 

Old  M.  Why,  mifs— but  I  won't 
trouble  you  about  it. 
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Lucy.  But  it  won't  trouble  me  at 
all — I  mean,  I  wifh  to  hear  it — ib  tell 
it  me. 

Old  M.  Why,  mifs,  I  flept  laft 
night  at  the  inn  here,  in  town — the  Sa- 
racen's head 

Lucy,  (interrupts  him.}  Hark,  there 
is  my  father  coming  down  ftairs ;  follow 
me — you  may  tell  me  your  (lory  as  we 
go  along. 

Old  M.  I  flept  at  the  Saracen's  head, 
mifs,  and — — 

[Exit  talking. 
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SCENE  II. 
JUSTICE  HEADSTRONG'S  STUDY 


(He  appears  in  his  night-gown  and  capy 
with  bis  gouty  foot  upon  a  jloil — a  talle 
and  chscclate  bejlde  him — Lucy  is  kan- 
itig  en  the  ar?n  of  his  chair.) 


Juji.    Well,    well,    my  darling,  pre- 
iently — I'll  lee  him  prefcntly. 

Lucy.  Whilft  you  are  drinking  your 
chocolate,  papa  : 

Jujt.  No,  no,  no — I  never  fee  any 
body  till  I  have  done  my  chocolate, 
darling.  ( He  taftes  his  chocolate. ) 
There's  no  fugar  in  this  child. 

Lucy.  Yes,  indeed,  papa. 

Jujl.  No     chile — there's    no  fugar  I 
tell  you — that's  poz  ! 
A  4 
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Lucy.  Oh,  but,  papa,  I  affure  you 
I  put  in  two  lumps  myfelf. 

Jujt.  There's  no  fugar,  I  fay — why 
will  you  contradict  me,  child,  for  ever  ? 
—there  is  no  ftigar,  I  fay. 

{ Lucy  learrs  oi'er  him  playfully,  and  with 
his  tea-fpoon  pulls  out  two  lumps  of  fu- 
gar.) 

Lucy.  What's  this,  papa  ? 

Jujl.  Pfhaw  !  pfhaw  !  pfhaw  !  it  is 
not  melted  child — it  is  the  fame  as  no 
fugar.  Oh  my  foot,  girl  !  my  foot — 
you  kill  me — go,  go.  I'm  bufy — I've 
bufmefs  to  do — go  and  fend  William 
tome;  do  you  hear,  love! 

Lucy.  And  the  old  man,  papa  ? 

Jitft.  What  old  man  ?  I  tell  you 
what,  I've  been  plagued  ever  fince  I 
was  awake,  and  before  I  was  awake, 
about  that  old  man.  If  he  can't  wait, 
let  him  go  about  his  bufmefs — don't 
you  know,  child,  I  never  fee  any  body 
till  I've  drunk  my  chocolate — and  I 
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never  will,  if  it  was  a  duke,  that's  poz! 
Why  it  has  but  juft  {truck  twelve;  if 
he  can't  wait,  he  can  go  about  his  bu- 
fmefs,  can't  he  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,,  fir,  he  can  wait.  It  was 
not  he  who  was  impatient :  (Jhe  comes 
back  playfully)  it  was  only  I,  papa, 
don't  be  angry. 

Juft.  Well— well,  well;  (finifliing  hit 
cup  of  chocolate,  and  pujhing  the  difli 
aicaij)  and  at  any  rate  there  was  not 
fugar  enough — fend  William,  fend 
William,  child,  and  I'll  finifo  my  own 
bufinefs,  and  then 

[Exit   Lucyy   dancing — "   And  then! — 
"  and  then  /"]   ' 


JUSTICE  alone. 

Oh  this  foot  of  mine  (twinges) — oh 
this  foot.  Aye,  if  Dr.  Sparerib  could 
cure  one  of  the  gout,  then,  indeed,  I 
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fhould  think  fomething  of  him  —  but, 
as  to  my  leaving  off  my  bottle  of  port, 
it's  nonfenie,  it's  all  nonfenfe,  I  can't  do 
it  —  I  can't,  and  I  won't,  for  all  the  Dr. 
Spareribs  in  Chriilendom,  that's  poz. 

Enter  WILLIAM. 

Jitfl.  William  —  oh  !  aye  —  hey  —  what 
aiihver,  pray,  did  you  bring  from  the 
Saracen's  Head  ?  —  did  you  fee  Mrs. 
Buftle  herfelf,  as  1  bid  you  ? 

Will.  Yes,  fir,  I  law  the  landlady 
herfelf  —  me  faid  (he  would  come  up 
immediately,  fir. 

Jujl.  Ah  that's  well  —  immediately  ? 

Will.  Yes,  iir,  and  I  hear  her  voice 
below  now. 

Jujt.    O   fhew  her   up,    mew  Mrs. 
Buftle  in. 

Enter  Mrs.  BUSTLE,  the  landlady  of 
the  Saracen  s  Head. 


.  Good-morrow  to   your   wor- 
fhip  !—  I'm   glad  to   fee   your  worfhip 
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look  fo  purely — I  came  up  with  all 
fpeed  (taking  breath)  our  pye  is  in  the 
oven — that  was  what  you  fent  for  me 
about,  I  take  it. 

Juft.  True— true— fit  down  good  Mrs. 

Buftle,  pray 

Land.  O  your  worfhip's  always 
very  good  ( fettling  her  apron)  I  came 
up  juft  as  I  was,  only  threw  my  fhawl 
over  me — I  thought  your  worfhip 
would  excufe — I'm  quite  as  it  were  re- 
joiced to  fee  your  worfhip  look  fo 
purely,  and  to  find  you  up  fo  hearty — 

Juft.  O  I'm  very  hearty  (cough- 
ing)  always  hearty,  thank  God  for  it— 
I  hope  to  fee  many  Chriftmas  doings 
yet,  Mrs.  Buftle — and  fo  our  pye  is  in 
the  oven,  I  think  you  fay  > 

Land.  In  the  oven  it  is — I  put  it  in 
with  my  own  hands,  and,  pleafe  Hea- 
ven we  have  but  good  luck  in  the 
baking,  it  will  be  as  pretty  a  goofe- 
pye,  though  I  fay  it  that  mould  not 
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lay  it,  as   pretty  a   gooie-pye    as  ever 
•your  •wcrfhip  let  your  eye  upon. 

Tuft.  Will  you  take  a  glafs  of  any 
thing  this  morning,  Mrs.  .Buftle  ? — I 
Jiave  fome  nice  ufquebaugh.  . 

Land.  O  no,  your  worfhip  !— 1 
thank  your  worfnip,  though,  as  much 
as  if  i  took,  it;  but  I  jiift  took  ray 
luncheon  before  I  came  up — or  more 
proper  wi/-  .Sandwich,  I  fhould  fay;,  for 
•the  tlifii ion's  fake,  to  be  lure.  A  lun- 
cheon won't  go  down  with  nobody, 
now-a-days  (laughs} — I  expects  hoftler 
and  boots  will  be  calling  for  their  Sand- 
wiches 'juft  now.  (laughs  again } — 
I'm  fure  J  beg  your  worlhip's  pardon 
for  mentioning  a  luncheon.  * 

Juft.  O,  Mrs.  Buftle,  the  word's 
a  good  word,  for  it  means  a  good 
thing,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  (  pulls  out  his 
\catcli) — but  pray  is  it  luncheon  time  ? 
—why  it's  pad  one,  I  declare,  and  I 
thought  I  was  .up  in  remarkably  good 
time,  too. 
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Land.  Well,  and  to  be  fure  fo  it 
was,  remarkable  good  time  for  your 
zvorfhh — but  folks  in  our  way  muft 
be  up  betimes,  you  know — I've  been 
up  and  about  thefe  feven  hours  ! 

Jujt.  {Jir  etch  ing. \  Seven  hours  ! 

Land.  Aye,  indeed,  eight,  I  might 
fay,  for  I'm  an  early  little  body — 
though  I  fay  it  that  mould  not  fay  it — 
I  am  an  early  little  body. 

Jujl.  An  early  little  body,  as  you 
fay,  Mrs.  Buftle— fo  I  mall  have  my 
goofe-pye  for  dinner,  hey  ? 

Land.  For  dinner,  as  fure  as  the 
clock  flrikes  four — but  I  muftn't  ftay 
prating,  for  it  may  be  fpoiling  if  I'm 
away, — fo  I  muft  wifh  your  worfliip  a 
good  morning,  (ftie  curtfies.) 

Jujl-  No  ceremony — no  ceremony, 
good  Mrs.  Buftle,  your  fervant. 


• 
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Enter  WILLIAM — to  take  aicay  the 
chocolate — the  Landlady  is  putting 
on  her  Jhaicl. 

hi  ft.  You  may  Jet  that  man  know, 
William,  that  I  have  difpatched  my 
own  builnefs,  and  I  am  at  leifure  for 
his  now — {taking  a  pinch  of  fnuff] — 
hum — pray,  William  !  (Juftice  leans 
back  gravely) — what  fort  of  a  looking 
fellow  is  he,  pray  ? 

Will.  Moft  like  a  fort  of  a  travel- 
ling man,  in  my  opinion,  fir — or 
fomething  that  way,  I  take  it. 

(At  thefe  words  the  Landlady  turns  round 
inquifitively ,  and  delays^  that  Jhe  may 
lifien,  whiljt  jbe  is  putting  on  and  pin- 
ning her  Jh  awl.) 

hift.  Hum — a  fort  of  a  travelling 
man — hum — lay  my  books  out  open, 
at  the  title  vagrant — and  William,  tell 
the  cook  that  Mrs.  Buftle  promifes  me 
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the  goofe-pye  for  dinner — four  o'clock, 
do  you  hear? — And  (hew  the  old  man 
in  now. 

(The   Landlady  looks  eagerly  toward*  the 

door^  as  it  opens^  and  exclaims — 
Land.  My  old  gentleman,  as  I  hope 
to  breathe  ! 

lln'.cr  the  OLD  MAN. 

(Lucy  follows  the  old  man  on  tiptoe — 
the  "Juftice  leans  back^  and  looks  confe- 
quential — the  Landlady  fets  her  arms 
a-kimbo ;  the  old  ?r.  an  ft  arts  as  he  fees  her.) 

Jvji.  What  flops  you,  friend?  come 
forward,  if  you  pleafe. 

Land,  (advancing.}  So,  fir  !  is  it 
you,  fir  ? — aye,  you  little  looked,  I 
warrant  ye,  to  meet  me  here  with  his 
worftiip — but  there  you  reckoned  with- 
out your  hoft — out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire. 

Jujl.  What  is  all  this: — what  is  this  ? 

Land,  (running  on.)  None  of  your 
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flummery  fluff  will  go  down  with  his 
worfhip,  no  more  than  with  me,  I  give 
ye  warning — fo  you  may  go  farther  and 
fare  worfe — and  fpare  your  breath  to 
cool  your  porridge. 

Juft.  (waves  his  hand  with  dignify.) 
Mrs.  Buftle,  good  Mrs.  Buftle,  re- 
member where  you  are — file  nee  ! — 
filence ! — come  forward,  fir,  and  let 
me  hear  what  you  have  to  fay. 

(The  old  Man  comes  forward.) 

JuJL  Who,  and  what  may  you  be, 
friend  ?  And  what  is  your  bufinefs  with 
me  ? 

Land.  Sir,  if  your  worfhip  will  give 

me  leave 

(Juflice  makes  a  fign  to  her  to  be  filcnt.) 

Old  M.  Pleafe  your  worfliip,  I  am  an 
old  foldier. 

Land,  (interrupting.}  An  old  hypo- 
crite, fay. 

Jujt.  Mrs.  Buftle,  pray— I  defi re- 
let  the  man  fpeak. 
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Old  M.  For  thefe  two  years  pail, 
ever  fince,  pleafe  your  worihip — I 
wasn't  able  to  work  any  longer,  for  in 
rny  youth  I  did  work  as  well  as  the  bed 
of  them. 

Land,  f eager  to  interrupt.}  You  work 
— you 

Juft.  Let  him  finifh  his  ftory,  I  fay. 

Lucy.  Aye,  do,  do,  papa,  fpeak  for 
him.  Pray  Mrs.  Buftle 

Land,  (turning  fuddenly  round  to 
Lucy.}  Mifs  ! — a  good  morrow  to  you, 
ma'am — I  humbly  beg  your  apologies, 
for  not  feeing  you  fooner,  Mifs  Lucy. 

(Juj}ice  nods  to  the  tld  Man,  ivbo  goes  on.} 

Old  M.  But,  pleafe  your  worfhip,  it 
pkafed  God  to  take  away  the  ufe  of  my 
left  arm,  and,  fince  that,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  work. 

Land.  Flummery  ! — flummery  ! 

Juft.  (angrily^)  Mrs.  Buftle,  I  have 
cleiired  filence,  and  I  will  have  it,  that's 

VOL,  iv.  B 
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poz  I — you  fhall  have  your  turn  pre- 
fently. 

Old  M.  For  thefe  two  years  pail — 
for  why  mould  I  be  afhamed  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  lived  upon  charity,  and  I 
fcraped  together  a  guinea  and  a  half, 
and  upwards  ;  and  I  was  travelling  with 
it  to  my  grandfon,  in  the  north,  with 
him  to  end  my  days — but — (fig /ring.) 

Jujl.  But  what  ? — proceed  pray  to 
the  poinr. 

Old  M.  But,  laft  night,  I  flept  here 
in  town,  pleafe  your  worfhip,  at  the 
Saracen's  Head. 

Land,  (in  a  rage.}  At  the  Saracen's 
Head ;  yes,  forfooth,  none  fuch  ever 
flept  at  the  Saracen's  Head  afore,  or 
ever  (hall  after,  as  long  as  my  name's 
Buftle,  and  the  Saracen's  Head  is  the 
Saracen's  Head. 

Jujl.  Again  ! — again  ! — Mrs.  Land- 
lady, this  is  downright — I  have  faid 
you  fliould  fpeak  prefently — he  JJtalL 
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4peak  firft,  fince  I've  fald  it— that's  poz. 
Speak  on,  friend  :  you  ilept  laft  night 
at  the  Saracen's  Head. 

Old  M.  Yes,  pleafe  your  worship, 
•and  I  accufe  nobody — but,  at  night,  I 
had  my  little  money  fafe,  and,  in  the 
morning,  it  was  gone. 

Land.  Gone  ! — gone  indeed  in  my 
haufe  !  and  this  is  the  way  I'm  to  be 
treated ;  is  it  fo  ?— I  could'nt  but 
fpeak,  pleafe  your  worfnip,  to  fuch  an 
inhuman-like,  out-o'-the  way,  fcanda- 
lous  charge,  if  King  George,  and  all 
the  Royal  Family,  were  fitting  in  your 
worfhip's  chair,  beiides  you  to  filence 

me— (turning  to  the  vld  Man] and  this 

is  your  gratitude,  forfooth  !  Didn't  you 
tell  me  that  any  hole  in  my  houfe  was 
good  enough  for  you,  you  wheedling  hy- 
pocrite, and  my  thanks  is  to  call  me  and 
mine  a  pack  of  thieves. 

Old  M.  O,  no,  no,  no,  No — a  pack 
of  thieves>  Heaven  forbid  ! 
K   i 
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Land.  Aye,  I  thought  when  /  came 
to  fpeak  we  (hould  have  you  upon  your 
marrow-bones  in 

Jujl.  (  imperioujlij .}  Silence  ! — five 
times  have  I  commanded  iilence,  and 
five  times  in  vain ;  and  I  won't  com- 
mand any  thing  five  times  in  vain — 
thaCs  poz  ! 

Lund,  (in  a  pet,  ajtde.}  Old  Poz  ! 
'(aloud] — Then,  your  worfhip,  I  don't 
fee  any  bufineis  I  have  to  be  waiting 
here — tlue  folks  will  want  me  at  home 
— (returning  and  w'hifpering) — fliall  I 
lend  the  goofe-pye  up  your  worfhip,  if 
it's  ready  ? 

Juft.  {with  magnanimity .}  I  care  not 
for  the  goofe-pye,  Mrs.  Buftle — do  not 
talk  to  me  of  goofe-pyes — this  is  no 
place  to  talk  of  pyes. 

Land.  O,  for  that  matter,  your 
worfhip  knows  beft,  to  be  fure. 

[Exit  Landlady^  angry. 
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SCENE  III. 


JUSTICE    HEADSTRONG,    OLD    MAN, 

and  LUCY. 

Lucy.  Ah  now  Fin  glad  he  can  fpeak 
— now  tell  papa — and  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  fpeak  to  him,  for  he  is  very 
good  natured — don't  contradict  him 
though — becaufe  he  told  me  not — 

Jiift.  O  darling,  you  (hall  contradict 
me  as  often  as  you  pleafe — only  not  be- 
fore I've  drunk  my  chocolate,  child — 
hey  !— go  on  my  good  friend,  you  fee 
what  it  is  to  live  in  old  England,  where, 
thank  Heaven,  the  pooreft  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  fubjeclis  may  have  juftice,  and 
fpeak  his  mind  before  the  firft  man  in 
the  land.  Now  fpeak  on,  and  you  hear 
(he  tells  you  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
me.  Speak  on. 
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Old  M.  I  thank  your  worfhip,  I'm 
fure. 

Juft.  Thank  me !  for  what,  fir  ?  I 
won't  be  thanked  for  doing  juflice, 
fir;  fo — but  explain  this  matter.  You 
loft  your  money,  hey,  at  the  Saracen's. 
Head—you  had  it  fate  laft  night,  hey  ? 
—and  you  miffed  it  this  morning. 
Are  you  fure  you  had  it  iaie  at 
night  ? 

Old  M.  O,  pleafe  your  worfhip, 
•quite  fure,'  for  I  took  it  out  and  looked 
at  it  juft  before  I  faid  my  prayers. 

Jujl.  You  did — did  ye  fo — hum  ! 
pray,  my  good  friend,  where  might 
you  put  your  money  when  you  went 
to  bed  ? 

Old  M.  Pleafe  your  worfhip,  where 
I  always  put  it— always — in  my  tobacco- 
box. 

Juft.    Your    tobacco-box!     I   never 
heard  of  fuch  a  thing — to  make  zftrong 
box  of  a  tobacco-box — ha  !  ha  '  ha  ! 
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hum— and  you  fay  the  box  and  all  was 
gone  in  the  morning. 

OldM.  No,  pleafe  your  worfhip,  no, 
not  the  box,  the  box  was  never  ftirred 
from  the  place  where  1  put  it.  They 
left  me  the  box — 

Juft.  Tut,  tut,  tut,  man  ! — took  the 
money  and  left  the  box  ;  I'll  never  be- 
lieve that.  ;  I'll  never  believe,  that  any 
one  could  be  fuch  a  fool.  Tut,  tut  ! 
the  thing's  impoflible  :  it's  well  you  are 
not  upon  oath. 

Old  M.  If  I  was,  pleafe  your  worlhip, 
I  fliould  fay  the  fame,  for  it  is  the 
truth. 

Juft.  Don't  tell  me,  don't  tell  me ;  I 
fay  the  thing  is  impoflible. 

Old  M.  Pleafe  your  worfhip,  here's 
the  box. 

Juft.  (goes  on  without  looking  at  it.} 

Nonfenfe  !   nonfenfe  !  it's  no  fuch  thing, 

it's  no  fuch  thing  I  fay— no  man  would 

take  the  money,  and  leave  the  tobacco- 
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box  I  won't  believe  it — nothing  (half 
make  me  believe  it  ever — that's  poz. 

Lucy,  (takes  the  box,  and  holds  it  up 
before  her  father  s  cyc<.)  You  did  not 
fee  the  box,  did  you,  papa  ? 

Jiift.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  child— nonlenfe I 
it's  all  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end.  A 
man  who  tells  one  lie  will  tell  a  hun- 
dred— all  a  lie  ! — all  a  lie  ! 

Old  M.  If  your  war  (hip  would  give 
me  leave 

Jitft.  Sir — it  does  not  fignify — it  does 
not  fignify ,  I've  faid  it,  I've  faid  it, 
and  that's  enough  to  convince  me ;  and 
I'll  tell  you  more,  if  my  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  of  England  told  it  to  me,  I 
would  not  believe  it — that's  poz  ! 

Lucy.  (Jlill  playing  with  the  box.} — 
But  how  comes  the  box  here,  I  wonder  ? 

Jitft.  Pfliaw  !  pfhaw  !  pihaw  darl- 
ing • — g°  to  Your  dolls*  darling,  and 
don't  be  pofeive— go  to  your  dolls, 
and  don't  talk  of  what  you  don't  un- 
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deriland.  What  can  you  underftand,  I 
want  to  know,  of  the  law  ? 

Lucy.  No,  papa,  I  didn't  mean 
about  the  law — but  about  the  box ; 
becaufe,  if  the  man  had  taken  it,  how 
could  it  be  here,  you  know,  papa  ? 

Jujt.  Hey,  hey,  what  ? — why  what  I 
fay  is  this,  that  I  don't  difpute,  that 
that  box,  that  you  hold  in  your  hands, 
is  a  box ;  hay,  for  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  a  tobacco-box— but  it's  clear 
to  me,  that  if  they  left  the  box  they 
did  not  take  the  money — and  how  do 
you  dare,  fir,  to  come  before  Juilice 
Headilrong  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth  ? 
—recoiled  yourfelf,  I'll  give  you  time 
to  recollect  yourfelf. 

(A  Paufe.} 

Jufl.  Well,  fir,  and  what  do  you  fay 
now  about  the  box  ? 
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Old  M.  Pleafe  your  worfhip,  with 
fubmiffion,  I  can  fay  nothing  but  what 
I  faid  before. 

Jujl.  What  contradict  me  again — 
after  I  gave  ye  time  to  recollect  your- 
felf — IV&  done  with  ye,  I  have  done — 
contradidt  me  as  often  as  you  pleafe, 
but  you  cannot  impofe  upon  me,  I 
defy  you  to  impofe  upon  me  ! 

Old  M.  Impofe  ! 

Juft.  I  know  the  law — I  know  the 
law  ! — and  I'll  make  you  know  it  too 
—one  hour  I  give  you  to  recollect 
yourfelf,  and  if  you  don't  give  up  this 
idle  ftory — I'll — I'll  commit  you  as  a 
vagrant — that's  poz  ! — go,  go  for  the 
prefent.  William,  take  him  into  the 
fervant's  hall,  do  you  hear  ? — What, 
take  the  money,  and  leave  the  box — 
I'll  never  believe  it,  that's  poz  ! 
(Lucyfpeaks  to  the  old  Man  as  be  is  going  off.) 

Lucy.  Don't  be  frightened  !  don't 
be  frightened— I  mean,  if  you  tell  the 
truth,  never  be  frightened. 
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Old  M.   If  I  tell  the  truth— (turning 
up  his  eyes.} 

Old  Man  'is  fill  held  back  by 
Lucy.  One  moment — anfwer  me  one 
queftion — becaufe    of    fomething   that 
juft  came  into   my  head — was    the  box 
fhut  fail  when  you  left  it  ? 

Old  M.  No,  mifs,  no ! — open  it 
was  open,  for  I  could  not  find  the  lid 
in  the  dark — my  candle  went  out — if  \ 

tell  the  truth — oh  ! 

[£*/>.. 
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writing. 

Old  M.  Well !— I  (hall  have  but  few 
days  more  mifery  in  this  world  ! 

Juft.  (looks  up.)  Why  !  why— why 
then,  why  will  you  be  ib  pofitive  to 
perfift  in  a  lie  ?  Take  the  money  and 
leave  the  box  !  obftinate  blockhead  ! 
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Here,  William  (Jheiving  the  committal), 
take  this  old  gentleman  to  Holdfaft, 
the  conftable,  and  give  him  this  war- 
rant. 

Enter  LUCY,  ncnning^  out  of  breath. 

I've  found  it  !  I've  found  it !  I've 
found  it  !  Here,  old  man ;  here's  your 
money — here  it  is  all — a  guinea  and  a 
half,  and  a  (hilling  and  a  iixpence,  juft  as 
he  faid,  papa. 

Enter  LANDLADY. 

O  la  '.  your  worlhip,  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ? 

Jujl.  I've  heard  nothing,  yet  that  I 
can  underftand.  Firft,  have  you  fe- 
cured  the  thief,  I  fay  ? 
.  Lucy,  (makes  ajlgn  to  the  Landlady 
to  be  filent.)  Yes,  yes,  yes !  we  have 
him  fafe — we  have  him  prifoner. — Shall 
he  come  in,  papa  ? 
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Jujl.  Yes,  child,  by  all  means;  and 
now  1  (hall  hear  what  poffefied  him  to 
leave  the  box — I  don't  underftand — 
there's  fomething  deep  in  all  this ;  I 
don't  underiland  it.  Now  I  do  defire, 
-Mrs,  Landlady,  nobody  may  fpeak  a 
fingle  word,  vvlii  1ft  I  am  crois-examining 
the  thief. 

(.Landlady  puts  ber  finger  upon  her  tips — 

Every  body  looks   eagerly   towards  the 

door.) 

lie-enter  LUCY,  irith  a  huge  wicker 
cage  in  her  hand,  containing  a  mag- 
pye— the  Jufiice  drops  the  committal 
out  of  his  hand. 

Jufi.  Hey  !— what  !  Mrs.  Landlady  ! 
the  old  magpye  !  hey  ! 

Land.  Aye,  your  worfhip,  my  old 
.magpye— who'd  have  thought  it.— -Mils 
was  very  clever,  it  was  ihe  caught  the 
thief.  Mifs  was  very  clever. 

Old  M.  Very  good  !  very  good  ! 
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Jujl.  Aye,  darling  !  her  father's  own 
child  !  How  was  it,  child  ?— caught  the 
thief  zcifh  the  mainonr,  hey  !  tell  us 
all  I  will  hear  all— that's  poz  ! 

Lucy.  Oh  then,  firfl  I  muft  tell  you 
how  I  came  to  fufpect  Mr.  Magpye. — 
Do  you  remember  papa,  that  day  laft 
fummer,  that  I  went  with  you  to  the 
bowling-green,  at  the  Saracen's  Head  ? 

Land.  O,  of  all  days  in  the  year— 
but  J  afk  pardon,  Mifs. 

Lucy.  Well,  that  day  I  heard  my 
uncle  and  another  gentleman  telling 
(lories  of  magpies  hiding  money;  and 
they  laid  a  wager  about  this  old  mag- 
pye— and  they  tried  him—they  put  a 
fhilling  upon  the  table,  and  he  ran 
away  with  it,  and  hid  it — fo  I  thought 

O 

that  he  might  do  fo  again,  you  know, 
this  time. 

Jnji.  Right,  right,  it's  a  pity,  child, 
you  are  not  upon  the  bench  ;  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha! 
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Lucy.  And  when  I  went  to  bis  old 
hiding  place — there  it  was — but  you 
fee,  papa,  he  did  not  take  the  box. 

Jujt.  No,  no,  no  !  becauie  the  thief 
was  a  magpye — no  man  would  have 
taken  the  money,  and  left  the  box. 
You  iee  I  was  right — no  man  would 
have  left  the  box,  hey  ? 

Lucy.  Certainly  not,  I  fuppofe — but 
I'm  fo  very  glad,  old  man,  that  you 
have  gotten  your  money. 

Jujt.  Well  then,  child,  here,  take  my 
purfe,  and  add  that  to  it.  We  were  a 
little  too  hafty  with  the  committal — 
hey  ? 

Land.  Aye,  and  I  fear  I  was  fo  too ; 
but  when  one  is  touched  about  the 
credit  of  one's  houfe,  one's  apt  to  fpeak 
warmly. 

Old  M.  O  I'm  the  happieft  man 
alive  !  You  are  all  convinced  I  told  you 
no  lies — fay  no  more — fay  no  more — I 
am  the  happieft  man  !  Mifs,  you  have 
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made  me  the  happieft  old  man  alive  I — 
God  blefs  you  for  it  ! 

Land.  Well  now,  I'll  tell  you  what 
— I  know  what  I  think — you  mult 
keep  that  there  magpye,  and  make  a 
fhow  of  him,  and  1  warrant  he'll  bring 
you  many  an  honeil  penny — for  it's  a 
trueftory,  and  folks  will  like  to  hear  it, 
I  hopes 

/lift.,  (eagerly.}  And  friend,  do  you 
hear,  you'll  dine  here  to-day  —  You'll 
dine  here — we  have  fome  excellent  ale 
— I  will  have  you  drink  my  health, 
that's  poz ! — hey,  you'll  drink  my 
health,  won't  you,  hey  ? 

Old  M.  (bows.)  O — and  the  young 
lady's,  if  you  pleale. 

Jiift.  Aye,  aye,  drink  her  health — (he 
deferves  it — aye,  drink  my  darling's 
health. 

I Miul.  And  pleafe  your  worfhip,  it's 
the  right  time,  I  believe,  to  (peak  of 
the  goofe-pye  now — and  a  charming 
pye  it  is,  and  it1*  on  the  hibl?. 
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Will.  And  MF.  Smack,  the  curate, 
and  Squire  Solid,  and  the  Doctor,  fir, 
are  come,  and  dinner  is  upon  the  table. 

Jii ft.  Then  let  us  fay  no  more — but 
do  juftice  immediately  to  the  goofe- 
pye — and,  darling,  put  me  in  mind  to 
tell  this  ftory  after  dinner — 

(After  they  go  out^  the  Jujjtice  flops.) 
"  Tell   this  ftory"--!    don't   know 
whether  it   tells   well   for  me — but  I'll 
never  be  poiitive  any  more — that's  poz. 


VOL.   IV. 


THE  MIMIC. 


CHAPTER     I. 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Montague  ipent  the 
fummer  of  the  year  1795  at  Clifton, 
with  their  fon  Frederick,  and  their  two 
daughters,  Sophia  and  Marianne. — They 
had  taken  much  care  of  the  education 
of  their  children,  nor  were  they  ever 
tempted  by  any  motive  of  perfonal  con- 
venience, or  temporary  amufement,  to 
hazard  the  permanent  happinefs  of  their 
pupils. 

Senfible  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  early  impreflions,  and  of  the  power- 
ful influence  of  external  circumftances 
in  forming  the  characler  and  the  man- 
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ners,  they  were  now  anxious,  that  the 
variety  of  new  ideas,  and  new  objects, 
which  would  flrike  the  minds  of  their 
children,  fhould  appear  in  a  juft  point 
of  view. 

"  Let  children  fee,  and  judge  for 
themfelves,"  is  often  inconfiderately 
faid. — Where  children  fee  only  a  part, 
they  cannot  judge  of  the  whole — and 
from  the  fuperficial  view  which  they 
can  have  in  fhort  vifits,  and  defaltory 
converfation,  they  can  form  only  a  falfe  ef- 
timate  of  the  objects  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  a  falfe  notion  of  the  nature  of 
fociety,  and  falfe  opinions  of  characters. 
— For  thefe  reafons  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague were  particularly  cautious  in  the 
choice  of  their  acquaintance,  as  they 
were  well  aware,  that  whatever  paffed 
in  converfation  before  their  children  be- 
came part  of  their  education.— When 
they  came  to  Clifton,  they  wifhed  to 
have  had  a  houfe  entirely  to  them- 
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felves  ;  but  as  they  came  late  in  the 
feafon,  almofl  all  the  lodging  houfes 
were  full,  and  for  a  few  weeks  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  a  houfe,  in 
which  fome  of  the  apartments  were 
already  occupied. 

During  the  nrfl  fortnight,  they 
fcarcely  faw  or  heard  any  thing  of  one 
of  the  families,  who  lodged  on  the 
lame  floor  with  them. — An  elderly 
quaker,  and  his  lifter  Birtha,  were 
their  filent  neighbours. — The  bloom- 
ing complexion  of  the  lady  had  in- 
deed attracted  the  attention  of  the 
children,  as  they  caught  a  glimpfe  of 
her  face,  when  (he  was  getting  into  her 
carriage,  to  go  out  upon  the  Downs. — 
They  could  fcarcely  believe,  that  (he 
came  to  the  Wells  on  account  of  her 
health. — Beiides  her  blooming  com- 
plexion, the  delicate  white  of  her  gar- 
ments had  (truck  them  with  admiration, 
and  they  oblerved,that  her  brother  care- 
c  3 
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fully  guarded  thefe  from  the  wheel,  of 
the  carriage,  as  he  handed  her  in.  From 
this  circumflance,  and  from  the  bene- 
volent countenance  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, they  concluded,  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  fifter — that  they  were  cer- 
tainly very  happy,  only  they  never  fpoke, 
and  could  be  feen  but  for  a  moment. 

Not  fo  the  maiden  lady,  who  occupied 
the  ground  floor. — On  the  flairs,  in  the 
paiTages,  at  her  window,  fhe  was  conti- 
nually vifible,  and  (he  feemed  to  poileis 
the  art   of  being   prefent    in  all    thefe 
places  at  once. — Her   voice  was-  eter- 
nally to  be  heard,  and  it  was  not  parti- 
cularly melodious.  The  very  firft  day  fhe 
nret  Mrs.   Montague's  children  on  the 
itairs,    fhe    flopped   to  tell    Marianne, 
that  fhe  was  a  charming  dear  !  and  a 
charming    little    dear  !     to    kifs    her, 
to  inquire  her  name,  and  to  inform  her, 
that  her  own  name  was  "  Mrs.  There  fa 
Tattle  j"  a  circumftance  of  which  there 
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was  little  danger  of  their  long  remain- 
ing in  ignorance,  for  in  the  courie  of 
one  morning  at  leail  twenty  iingle,  and 
as  many  double  raps  at  the  door,  were 
fucceeded  by  vociferations  of  "  Mrs. 
Therefa  Tattle's  fervant  !"  — "  Mrs. 
Therefa  Tattle  at  home  r"  —  "  Mrs. 
Therefa  Tattle  not  at  home.5' 

No  perfon  at  the  Wells  was  oftener 
at  home  and  abroad  than  Mrs.  Tattle  ; 
(he  had,  as  (he- deemed  it,  the  happi- 
n?ls,  to  have  a  moil  ext.en.fi ve  acquaint- 
ance refiding  at  Clifton.  She  had  for 
years  kept  a  regifler  of  arrivals.  She 
regularly  confulted  the  fubfcriptions  to 
the  circulating  libraries,  and  the  lifts  at 
the  Bail  and  the  Pump-Rooms ;  fo  'that, 
with  a  memory  unincumbered  with  li- 
terature, and  free  from  all  clomeftic 
cares,  (lie  contrived  to  retain  a  moil 
aftonifhing  and  correct  litl  of  births, 
deaths,  and  -marriages,  together  with 
all  the  anecdotes,  amufing,  inflruclive, 
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or  fcandalous,  which  are  neceffary  to  the 
converfation  of  a  water-drinking  place, 
and  eflential  to  the  character  of  a  "  very 
"  pleafant  woman." 

"  A  very  pleafant  woman,'1  Mrs. 
Tattle  was  ufually  called,  and  confcious 
of  her  accompli fh ments,  (lie  was  eager 
to  introduce  herfelf  to  the  acquaintance 
of  her  new  neighbours;  having,  with 
her  ordinary  expedition,  collected  from 
their  fervants,  by  means  of  her  own,  all 
that  eould  be  known,  or  rather  all  that 
could  be  told,  about  them.  The  name 
of  Montague,  at  all  events,  (he  knew 
was  a  good  name,  and  juilified  her 
courting  this  acquaintance.  She  court- 
ed it  firft  by  nods,  and  becks,  and 
imiles,  at  Marianne,  whenever  fhe  met 
her;  and  Marianne,  who  was  a  very  lit- 
tle girl,  began  prefently  to  nod  and 
fmile  in  return;  perfuaded^  that  a  lady, 
who  fmilcd  fo  much,  co\*id  not  be  ill- 
natured.  Befides,  Mrs,  Therefa's  par- 
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lour  door  was  fometimes  left  more  than 
lialf  open,  to  afford  a  view  of  a  green 
parrot.  Marianne  fometimes  patted 
very  flowly  by  this  door.  One  morn- 
ing it  was  left  quite  wide  open,  me 
flopped  to  fay  «  Pretty  Poll,"  and  im- 
mediately-Mrs.  Tattle  begged  Ihe  would 
do  her  the  honour  to  walk  in  and  fee 
"  Pretty  Poll;"  at  the  fame  time  taking 
the  liberty  to  offer  her  a  piece  of  iced 
plumb  cake. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Therefa  Tattle 
did  herfelf  the  honour  to  wait  upon 
Mrs.  Montague,  «  to  apologife  for  the 
liberty  (he  had  taken,  in  inviting  Mrs. 
Montague's  charming  Mifs  Marianne 
into  her  apartment  to  fee  Pretty  Poll; 
and  for  the  Hill  greater  liberty  me  had 
:aken  in  offering  her  a  piece  of  plumb 
:ake,  inconfiderate  creature  that  me 
*as !  which  might  pofsibly  have  dif- 
igrecd  with  her, -and  which  certainly 
*ere  liberties  fl,e  never  fliould  have 
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been  induced  to  take,  if  fhe  had  not 
been  unaccountably  bewitched  by  Mils 
Marianne's  ftriking,  though  highly  flat- 
tering refemblance,  to  a  young  gentle- 
man, an  officer,  with  whom  fhe  had 
danced;  (he  was  forry  to  fay,  now 
nearly  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  races  in 

-(hire,  of  the   name  of  Montague, 

a  moil  refpedable  young  man,  and  of 
a  in  oft  relpedable  family,  with  which, 
in  a  remote  degree,  fhe  might  prefume 
to  fay,  fhe  hcrfelf  was  fomeway  con- 
necicd,  having  the  honour  to  be  nearly 
related  to  the  Jones's  of  Merioneth- 
fhire,  who  were  couiins  to  the  Man- 
wain  ngs,  of  Bed  ford  fhi  re,  who  married 
into  the  family  of  the  Griffiths's,  the 
elded  branch  of  which  fhe  underftood 
kad  the  honour  to  be  coufm  germ  an  to 
Mr.  Montague,  on  which  account  fhe 
had  been  impatient  to  pay  a  vifit  fo 
likely  to  be  productive  of  moft  agreea- 
ble confeqncnces,  in  the  acquifition  of 
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an  acquaintance,  whofe  fociety  muft  do 
her  infinite  honour." 

Having  thus  happily  accompliftied 
her  firft  vifit,  there  feemed  little  proba- 
bility of  efcaping  Mrs.  Tattle's  farther 
acquaintance.  In  the  courfe  of  the  firit 
week,  ihe  only  hinted  to  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, that  "  fome  people  thought  his 
fyfteni  of  education  rather  odd  5  that 
Ihe  fhould  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he 
would,  ibme  time  or  other,  when  he 
had  nothing  elle  to  do,  jufl  fit  down 
and  make  her  underftand  his  notions, 
that  fhe  might  have  fomething  to  fay  to 
her  acquaintance,  as  fhe  always  wifhed 
to  have,  when  (lie  heard  any  friend  at- 
tacked, or  any  friend's  opinions." 

Mr.  Montague  declining  to  fit  down 
and  make  this  lady  underfiand  a  fyfteni 
of  education  only  to  give  her  fome- 
thing to  fay,  and  (hewing  unaccountable 
indifference  about  the  attacks  with 
which  he  ;vas  threatened,  Mrs.  Tattle 
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next  addreffed  herfelf  to  Mrs.  Mor> 
tague,  prophecying,  in  a  moft  ferious 
whifper,  "  that  the  charming  Mifs  Ma- 
rianne would  fhortly  and  inevitably 
grow  quite  crooked,  if  (lie  were  not 
immediately  provided  with  a  back- 
board, a  French  dancing-matter,  and  a 
pair  of  flocks.'*  This  alarming  whifper 
could  not,  however,  have  a  permanent 
effect  upon  Mrs.  Montague's  under- 
ftanding,  becaufe,  three  days  afterwards, 
Mrs.  Therefa,.  upon  the  moft  anxious 
infpedion,  miftook  the.  hip  and  fhoulder 
which  mould  have  been  the  higheft. 
This  danger  vanishing,  Mrs.  Tattle 
prefently,  with  a  rueful  length  of  face, 
and  formal  preface,  "  hefitated .  to  aflure 
Mrs.  Montague,  that  (lie  was  greatly 
diftreffed  about  her  daughter  Sophy  * 
that  (lie  was  convinced  her  lungs  were 
affected  -,  and  that  (lie  certainly  ought 
to  drink  the  waters  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  and  above  all  things,  muft  keep 
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one  of  the  patirofa  lozenges  conftantly 
in  her  mouth,  and  diredly  confult  Dr, 
Cardamum,  the  bed  phyfician  in  the 
world,  and  the  perfon  (lie  would  fend 
for  herfelf  upon  her  death  -bed  ;  be- 
£aufe,  to  her  certain  knowledge,  he 
had  recovered  a  young  lady,  a  relation 
of  her  own,  after  <fhe  had  loft  one 
whole  globe  of  her  lungs." 

The  medical  opinion  of  a  lady  of 
io  much  anatomical  precifion  could 
not  have  much  weight  ;  nor  was  this 
univerfal  adviter  more  fuccefsful  in  an 
attempt  to  introduce  a  tutor  to  Frede- 
rick, who,  r(he  apprehended,  muft  want 
one  to  perfect  him  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  dead  languages,  of  which 
ihe  obierved  it  would  be  impertinent 
for  a  woman  to  talk,  only  (lie  might 
venture  to  repeat  what  (he  had  heard  laid 
by  good  authority,  that  a  competency  of 
.the  dead  tongues  could  be  had  no 
.where  but  .at  a  public  ichool,  or  elfe 
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from  a  private  tutor,  who  had  bee  a 
abroad  (after  the  advantages  of  a  claffi- 
cal  education,  finiflied  in  one  of  the 
Univerfities)  with  a  good  family,  with- 
out which  introduction,  it  was  idle  to 
think  of  reaping  folid  advantages  from 
any  continental  tour;  all  which  requi- 
fites  (he  could,  from  perfonal  know- 
ledge, aver  concentrated  in  the  gentle- 
man (he  had  the  honour  to  recommend, 
as  having  been  tutor  to  a  young  noble- 
man, who  had  now  no  farther  occafion 
for  him,  being  unfortunately,  for  him- 
felf  and  his  family,  killed  in  an  un- 
timely duel 

All  her  fiiggeftions  being  loft  upon 
thefe  unthinking  parents,  Mrs.  Therefa 
Tattle's  powers  were  next  tried  upon 
the  children,  and  prcfently  her  fuccefs 
was  apparent.  On  Sophy,  indeed,  me 
could  not  make  any  impreffion,  though 
flie  had  expended  on  her  fome  of  her 
fineft  ftrokes  of  flattery.  Sophy,  though 
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•very  defirous  of  the  approbation  of  her 
friends,  was  not  very  folicitous  to  win 
the  favour  of  ftrangers.  She  was  about 
thirteen,  that  dangerous  age  at  vvRich 
ill-educated  girls,  in  their  anxiety  to 
difplay  their  accomplishments,  are  apt 
to  become  dependent  for  applaute  upon 
the  praife  of  every  idle  vifitor ;  when  the 
habits  not  being  formed,  and  the  atten- 
tion being  fuddenly  turned  to  drefs  and 
manners,  girls  are  apt  to  affect  and  imi- 
tate, indifcriminately,  every  thing  that 
they  fancy  to  be  agreeable. 

Sophy,  whofe  tafte  had  been  culti- 
vated at  the  fame  time  with  her  powers 
of  reafoning,  was  not  liable  to  fall  into 
thele  errors ,  flie  found,  tkat  (lie  could 
pleafe  thofe,  whom  (he  wifhed  to  pleafe, 
without  affecting  to  be  any  thing  but 
what  (lie  realiy  was ;  and  her  friends 
liftened  to  what  Hie  faid,  though  (he 
never  repeated  the  fentiments,  or  adopt- 
ed the  phrafes,  which  (he  might  callly 
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have  caught  from  the  converfation  of 
•thofe  who  were  older,  or  more  fafti ion- 
able  than  herfelf.  This  word  fadiion- 
abte  Mrs.  Therefa  tattle  knew  had 
ufually  a  great  effed  even  at  thirteen, 
but  (he  had  not  obferved,  that  it  had 
much  power  upon  Sophy  ;  nor  were  her 
documents  concerning  grace  and  man- 
ners much  attended  to.  Her  mother 
had  taught  Sophy,  that  it  was  bed  to 
let  herfelf  alone,  and  not  to  diftort 
•either  her  perfon  or  her  mind,  in  ac- 
quiring grimace,  which  nothing  but  the 
fafhion  of  the  moment  can  fupport,  and 
which  is  always  deteded  and  clefpifed 
by  people  of  real  good  fenfe  and  polite  - 
nefs. 

"  Blefs  me!"  faid  Mrs.  Tattle  to 
herfelf,  "  if  I  had  fuch  a  tall  daughter, 
and  fo  unformed,  before  my  eyes  from 
morning  to  night,  it  would  certainly 
break  my  poor  heart.  Thank  God  I 
am  not  a  mother !  Mifs  Marianne  for 
me,  if  I  was !" 
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Mifs    Marianne  had  heard  fo  often 
from  Mrs.  Tattle,  that  (lie  was  charm- 
ing, that  fhe  could  not  help  believing 
it;  and  from  being  a  very  pleafing,  un- 
affeded  little  girl,  Ihe   in  a  mort  time 
grew  fo  conceited,  that  me  could  nei- 
ther  fpeak,  look,  move,  nor  be  lilent, 
without  imagining  that  every  body  wa% 
•or  ought   to  be,    looking  at   her;  and 
when  Mrs.  Therefa  faw,  that  Mrs,  Mon- 
tague looked  very  grave  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  fhe,   to  repair   the  ill  ihe  had 
.done,    would    fay,  after   praifmg    Ma- 
rianne's hair  or  her  eye?,  "  O,  but  lit- 
.tie  ladies  mould  never  think  about  then- 
beauty  you  know ;    nobody  loves  any 
body  you  know  for   being    handlome, 
but  for    being   good."       People  muft 
think  children  are  very  filly,  or  elfe  they 
can. never  have  reflected  upon  the   na- 
ture of  belief  in  their    own  minds,  if 
.  they  imagine,  that  children  will  believe 
,  the  words  that  are  faid  to  them  by  way 

IV.  T> 
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of  moral,  when  the  countenance,  man- 
ner, and  every  concomitant  circumftance 
tell  them  a  different  tale.  Children  are 
excellent  phyfiognomifts,  they  quickly 
learn  the  univerfal  language  of  looks,  and 
what  is  faid  of  them  always  makes  a 
greater  impreffion,  than  what  is  faid  to 
them  ;  a  truth  of  which  thofe  prudent 
people  furely  cannot  be  aware,  who 
comfort  themfelves,  and  apologize  to 
parents,  by  faying,  "  O  but  I  would 
not  lay  fo  and  fo  to  the  child." 

Mrs.  Therefa  had  feldom  faid  to 
Frederick  Montague,  "that  he  had  a  vaft 
deal  of  drollery,  and  was  a  moft  incom- 
parable Mimic  ;"  but  (he  had  faid  fo  of 
him  in  whifpers,  which  magnified  the 
found  to  his  imagination,  if  not  to  his 
ear.  He  was  a  boy  of  much  vivacity, 
and  had  confiderable  abilities  ;  but  his 
appetite  for  vulgar  praife  had  not  yet 
been  furfeited  j  even  Mrs.  Therefa  Tat- 
tle's flattery  plcafed  him,  and  he  exert- 
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ed  himfelf  for  her  entertainment,  fo 
much,  that  he  became  quite  a  buffoon. 
Inftead  of  obferving  characters  and 
manners,  that  he  might  judge  of  them 
and  form  his  own,  he  now  watched 
every  perfon  he  faw,  that  he  might  de- 
tect fome  foible,  or  catch  fome  fingula- 
rity  in  their  gefture  or  pronunciation, 
which  he  might  fuccefsfully  mimic. 

Alarmed  by  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
thefe  evrls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague, 
who,  from  the  firft  day  that  they  had 
been  honoured  with  Mrs.  Tattle's  vi- 
fit,  had  begun  to  look  out  for  new 
lodgings,  were  now  extremely  impa- 
tient to  decamp.  They  were  not  peo- 
ple, who,  from  the  weak  fear  of  offend- 
ing a  filly  acquaintance,  would  hazard 
the  happinefs  of  their  family.  They 
had  heard  of  a  houfe  in  the  country, 
which  was  likely  to  fuit  them,  -and  they 
determined  to  go  directly  to  look  at  it. 
As  they  were  to  be  abfent  all  day.  they 
D  2 
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forefaw  their  officious  neighbour  would 
probably  interfere  with  their  children. 
They  did  not  choofe  to  exadl  any  pro- 
mife  from  them,  which  they  might  be 
tempted  to  break,  and  therefore  .they  only 
laid  at  parting,  "  If  Mrs.  Therefa  Tatde 
mould  aik  you  to  come  to  her,  do  as 
you  think  proper." 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Montague's  car- 
nage gone  out  of  hearing,  when  a  note 
was  brought,  directed  to  "  Frederick 
Montague,  Efq.  junior,"  which  he  im- 
mediately opened,  and  read  as  follows : 

«  Mrs.  Therefa  Tattle  prefents  her 
very  befl  compliments  to  the  entertain- 
ing Mr.  Frederick  Montague ;  frie 
hopes  he  will  have  the  .charity  to  drink 
tea  with  her  this  evening,  and  .bring  his 
charming  fifter  Marianne  with  him,  as 
Mrs.  Therefa  will  be  quite  alone,  with 
a  (hocking  head  ach,  and  is  fenfible  her 
nerves  are  affe died  ;  and  Dr.  Cardamum 
fays,  that  (efpecially  in  Mrs.  T.T.'scafe) 
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it  is  downright  death  to  nervous  patients 
to  be  alone  an  inftant ;  the  therefore 
trufls  Mr.  Frederick  will  not  refufe  to 
come  and  make  her  laugh. 

"  Mrs.  Therefa  has  taken  care  to 
provide  a  few  macaroons  for  her  little 
favourite,  who  laid  (he  was  particularly 
fond  of  them  the  other  day. 

"  Mrs.  Therefa  hopes  they  will  ail 
come  at  fix,  or  before;  not  forgetting 
Mifs  Sophy,  if  (he  will  condefcend  to 
be  of  the  party.'* 

At  the  firft  reading  of  this  note, "  the 
entertaining"  Mr.  Frederick,  and  the 
charming  Mifs  Marianne,  laughed 
heartily,  and  looked  at  Sophy  as  if  they 
were  afraid,  that  me  fhould  think  it 
poflible,  they  could  like  fnch  grofs  flat- 
tery ;  but  upon  a  fecond  perufal  Ma- 
rianne obferved,  that  it  certainly  was 
good-natured  of  Mrs.  Therefa,  to  re- 
member the  macaroons  j  and  Frederick 
allowed,  that  it  was  wrong  to  laugh  at 
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the  poor  woman  becaufe  (he  had  the 
head-ach.  Then  twitting  the  note  in 
his  fingers,  he  appealed  to  Sophy : 
"  Well,  Sophy,  leave  off  drawing  for 
an  inflant,  and  tell  us,  what  anfwer  can 
we  fend  ?"  "  Can  !  we  can  fend  what 
anfwer  we  pleafe."  "  Yes,  I  know  that," 
laid  Frederick  j  "  I  would  refufe  if  I 
could,  but  we  ought  not  to  do  any  thing 
rude,  Ihould  we  ?  So  I  think  we  might 
as  well  go.  Hey  !  becaufe  we  could 
not  refufe,  if  we  would,  I  fay." 

"  You  have  made  fuch  confufion," 
replied  Sophy,  "  between  "  could  n't," 
and  "  would  n't,"  and  "  fhould  n't," 
that  I  can't  underftand  you ;  furely  they 
are  all  different  things." 

"  k  Different !  no,"  cried  Frederick, 
"  could,  would,  fhould,  might,  and 
ought,  are  all  the  fame  thing  in  the 
Latin  grammar;  all  of  'em  figns  of  the 
potential  mood,  you  know." 
5 
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Sophy,  whofe  powers  of  reafoning 
were  not  to  be  confounded  even  by  quo- 
tations from  the  Latin  grammar,  looked 
up  foberly  from  her  drawing,  and  an- 
fwered,  That  very  likely  thole  words 
might  be  figns  of  the  fame  thing  in  the 
Latin  grammar,  but  that  (he  believed 
they  meant  perfectly  different  things  in 
real  life. 

"  That's  juft  as  people  pleafe,"  &id 
her  fophiftical  brother,  "  you  know 
words  mean  nothing  in  themfelves.  If 
I  chofe  to  call  my  hat  my  cadwallader, 
you  would  underftand  me  juft  as  well, 
after  I  had  once  explained  it  to  you> 
that  by  cadwallader  I  meant  this  black 
thing,  that  I  put  upon  my  head;  cadwal- 
lader and  hat  would  then  be  juft  the- 
fame  thing  to  you." 

"  Then  why  have  two  words  for  the 
fame  thing?"  faid  Sophy;  "  and  what 
has  this  to  do  with  could  and  fliould  ? 
You  wanted  to  prove" — 
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"  I  wanted  to  prove,"  interrupted 
Frederick,  "  that  it's  not  worth  while  to 
difpute  for  two  hours  about  two  words, 
Do  keep  to  the  point,  Sophy,  and  don't 
difpute  with  me." 

"  I  was  not  difputing,  I  was  reafon- 

ing." 

"  Well,  reafoning  or  difputing.  Wo- 
men have  no  bufmefs  to  do  either,  for 
how  (hould  they  know  how  to  chop  logic 
like  men." 

At  this  contemptuous  farcafm  upon 
her  lex,  Sophy's  colour  rofe.  "  There  !" 
cried  Frederick,  exulting,  "  Now  we 
iliall  fee  a  philofopherefs  in  a  paflion. 
I'd  give  fixpence,  half  price  for  a  harle- 
quin entertainment,  to  fee  Sophy  in  a 
paflion.  Now,  Marianne,  look  at  her 
brufli  dabbling  fo  faft  in  the  water  !" 

Sophy,  who  could  not  ea(ily  bear  to 
be  laughed  at,  with  fome  little  indigna- 
tion faid,  "  Brother,  I  wifli," 

"There  '.There  !"  cried  Frederick,  point- 
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ing  to  the  colour,  which  rofe  in  her  cheek 
almoil  to  her  temples;  "Rifing!  Rifing  ! 
Riling  !  Look  at  the  thermometer. 
Blood  heat  !  Blood  !  Fever  heat !  Boil- 
ing water  heat !  Marianne." 

"  Then,"  faid  Sophy,  fmiling,  "  you 
(hould  Hand  a  little  farther  off,  both  of 
you ;  leave  the  thermometer  to  itfelf  a 
little  while ;  give  it  time  to  cool.  It 
will  come  down  to1  temperate  by  the 
time  you  look  again." 

"  O,  brother,"  cried  Marianne, 
"  (he's  fo  good-humour'd,  don't  teize 
her  any  more;  and  don't  draw  heads 
upon  her  paper ;  and  don't  ftretch  her 
rubber  out ;  and  don't  let  us  dirty  any  ^ 
more  of  her  brufhes  :  See  !  the  fides  of 
her  tumbler  are  all  manner  of  colours." 

"  O,  I  only  mixed  red,  blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  to  (hew  you,  Marianne,  that 
all  colours  mixed  together  make  white. 
But  (he  is  temperate  now,  and  I  won't 
plague  her;  (he  (hall  chop  logic  if  (he 
likes  it,  though  (he  is  a  woman." 
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"  But  that's  not  fair,  brother,"  faid 
Marianne,  "  to  fay  woman  in  that  way. 
I'm  fure  Sophy  found  out  how  to  tie 
that  difficult  knot,  which  papa  (hewed 
to  us  yefterday,  long  before  you  did, 
though  you  area  man."  "  Not  long," 
faid  Frederick  -y  "  befides,  that  was  only 
a  conjuring  trick." 

"  It  was  very  ingenious,  though," 
faid  Marianne,  "  and  papa  faid  fo  ;  and 
befides,  (he  imderftood  the  rule  of  three, 
which  was  no  conjuring  trick,  better 
than  you  did,  though  (he  is  a  woman ; 
and  (he  may  reafon  too,  mamma  fays." 

"  Very  well,  let  her  reafon  away," 
faid  the  provoking  wit ;  "  all  I  have  to 
fay  is,  (he'll  never  be  able  to  make  a 
pudding."  «  Why  not,  pray  brother," 
inquired  Sophy,  looking  up  again  very 
gravely.  "  Why,  you  know  papa  him- 
felf,  the  other  day  at  dinner,  faid,  that 
that  woman,  who  talks  Greek  and  Latin 
as  well  as  I  do,  is  a  fool  after  all  ;  and 
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that  (be  had  better  have  learned  fome- 
thing  ufefiii;  and  Mrs.  Tattle  faid 
fhe'd  anfwer  for  it  (he  did  not  know  how 
to  make  a  pudding." 

"  Well,  but  I  am  not  talking  Greek 
and  Latin,  am  I  r" 

"  N"o,  but  you  are  drawing,  and  that's 
the  fame  thing." 

"  The  fame  thing!  O  Frederick," 
faid  little  Marianne,  laughing. 

"  You  may  laugh,  but  I  fay  it  is  the 
fame  fort  of  thing.  Women  that  are 
always  drawing,  and  reafoning,  never 
know  how  to  make  puddings ;  Mrs. 
Therefa  Tattle  faid  fo,  when  I  (hewed 
her  Sophy's  beautiful  drawing  yefler- 
day." 

"  Mrs.  Therefa  Tattle  might  fay  fo," 
replied  Sophy,  calmly,  "  but  I  do  not 
perceive  the  reafon,  brother,  why  draw- 
ing (hould  prevent  me  from  learning  how 
to  make  a  pudding." 

"  Well,  I  fay  you'll  never  learn  to 
make  a  good  pudding." 
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"  I  have  learned,"  continued  Sophy, 
who  was  mixing  her  colours,  "  to  mix 
fuch  and  fuch  colours  together,  to  make 
the  colour  that  I  want ;  and  why  mould 
I  not  be  able  to  learn  to  mix  flour  and 
butter,  and  fugar  and  egg  together,  to 
make  the  tafle  that  I  want  ?" 

"  O,  but  mixing  will  never  do,  un- 
lefs  you  know  the  quantities,  like  a 
cook ;  and  you  would  never  learn  the 
right  quantities." 

"  How  did  the  cook  learn  them? 
cannot  I  learn  them  as  (he  did  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  you'd  never  do  it  ex- 
aftly,and  mind  the  fpoorifuls  rightly,  by 
the  receipt,  like  a  cook,  exadly." 

"  Indeed!  indeed  but  (he  would," 
cried  Marianne  eagerly,  "  and  a  great 
deal  more  exadly,  for  Mamma  has 
taught  her  to  weigh  and  meafure  things 
very  carefully  ;  and  when  I  was  ill,  me 
always  weighed  my  bark  fo  nicely,  and 
dropped  my  drops  fo  carefully  j  not 
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like  the  cook.  When  Mamma  took 
me -down  to  fee  her  make  a  cake  once, 
I  faw  her  fpoonfuls,  and  her  ounces, 
and  her  handfuls  ;  file  dafhed  and  fplam- 
ed  without  minding  exactnefs,  or  the 
receipt,  or  any  thing.  I'm  fure  Sophy 
would  make  a  much  better  pudding,  if 
exactnefs  only  is  wanting.'" 

"  Well,  granting  that  me  could 
make  the  beft  pudding  in  the  whole 
world,  what  does  that  fignify  ?  I  fay  me 
never  would,  fo  it  comes  to  the  fame 
thing/' 

"  Never  would  !  how  can  you  tell 
that,  brother?" 

"  Why  now  look  at  her,  with  her 
books,  and  her  drawings,  and  all  this 
apparatus ;  do  you  think  (lie  would 
ever  jump  up,  with  all  her  nicety  too, 
and  put  by  all  thefe  things,  to  go  down 
into  the  greafy  kitchen,  and  plump  up 
to  the  elbows  in  fuet,  like  a  cook,  for  a 
plumb  pudding  ?" 
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"  I  need  not  plump  up  to  the  elbows5 
brother,"  faid  Sophy,  fmiling;  "  nor  is 
it  necefTary,  that  I  (hould  be  a  cook ; 
but  if  it  were  neceffary,  I  hope  I  (hould 
be  able  to  make  a  pudding." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  cried  Marianne, 
warmly,  "  that  (he  would,  jump  up, 
and  put  by  all  her  things  in  a  minute,  if 
it  was  neceflary,  and  run  down  flairs 
and  up  again  like  lightning,  or  do  any 
thing  that  was  ever  ib  diiagreeable  to  her, 
even  about -the  fuet,  with  all  her  nicety, 
brother,  I  allure  you,  as  flie  ufed  to  do 
any  thing,  every  thing  for  me,  when  I 
was  ill  lad  winter.  O,  brother,  (lie 
can  do  any  thing  !  and  (lie  could  make 
the  bed  plumb  pudding  in  the  whole 
world,  I'm  fure,  in  a  minute,  if  it  was 
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CHAP.   II. 

A  KNOCK  at  the  door  from  Mrs. 
Therefa  Tattle's  fervant  recalled  Mari- 
anne to  the  bufinefs  of  the  day. 

"  There,"  faid  Frederick,  "  we  have 
fent  no  anfwer  all  this  time.  It's  ne« 
ceflary  to  think  of  that  in  a  minute. 

The  fervant  came  with  his  miftrefs's 
compliments,  to  let  the  young  ladies 
and  Mr.  Frederick  know,  that  (he  was 
waiting  tea  for  them. 

"  Waiting !  then  we  muft  go,"  faid 
Frederick. 

The  fervant  opened  the  door  wider,  to 
let  him  pafs,  and  Marianne  thought 
fhe  muft  follow  her  brother,  fo  they 
went  down  flairs  together,  whilft  So- 
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phy  gave  her  own  mefTage  to  the  fer- 
vant,  and  quietly  flaid  at  her  ufual  oc~ 
cupations. 

Mrs.  Tattle  was  feated  at  her  tea- 
table,  with  a  large  plate  of  macaroons 
befide  her,  when  Frederick  and  Mari- 
anne entered.  She  was  "  delighted'* 
they  were  come,  and  "grieved"  not  to 
fee  Mifs  Sophy  along  with  them.  Ma- 
rianne coloured  a  little,  for  though  fhe 
had  precipitately  followed  her  brother, 
and  though  he  had  quieted  her  con- 
fcience  for  a  moment,  by  faying,  "  You 
know  papa  and  mamma  told  us  to  do 
what  we  thought  bed/'  yet  fhe  did  not 
feel  quite  pleafed  with  henelf ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  Mrs.  Therefa  had  ex- 
haufted  all  her  compliments,  and  half 
her  macaroons,  that  fhe  could  reftore 
her  fpirits  to  their  ufual  height. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Frederick,"  faid  fhe, 
after  tea,  "  you  promifed  to  make  me 
laugh ;  and  nobody  can  make  me  laugh 
fo  well  as  yourfelf." 
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"  Q,  brother,"  laid  Marianne, 
"  (hew  Mrs.  Therefa  Dr.  Carbuncle 
eating  his  dinner,  and  I'll  be  Mrs.  Car- 
buncle." 

Marianne.  Now,  my  dear,  what  (hall 
Ihelp  you  to  ? 

Frederick.  My  dear  !  (he  never  calls 
him  my  dear,  you  know,  but  always 
Doctor. 

Mar.  Well  then,  Doctor,  what  will 
you  eat  to-day  ? 

Fred.  Eat,  madam  !  Eat !  Nothing ! 
Nothing  !  I  don't  fee  any  thing  here  that 
I  can  eat,  ma'am. 

Mar.  Here's  eels,  fir ;  let  me  help 
you  to  fome  eel,  ftewed  eel,  fir,  you 
ufed  to  be  fond  of  ftewed  eel. 

Fred.  Ufed,  ma'am,  ufed  !  But  I'm 
fick  of  ftewed  eels.  You  would  tire 
one  of  any  thing.  Am  I  to  fee  nothing 
but  eels  ?  And  what's  -this  at  the  bot- 
tom ? 

VOL.    IV.  K 
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Mar.  Mutton,  doctor,  roaft  mutton, 
if  you'll  be  fo  good  as  to  cut  it. 

Fred.  Cut  it,  ma'am  !  I  can't  cut  it, 
I  fay.  It's  as  hard  as  a  deal  board.  You 
might  as  well  tell  me  to  cut  the  table, 
ma'am.  Mutton,  indeed  !  not  a  bit  of 
fat.  Roaft  mutton,  indeed  !  not  a  drop 
of  gravy.  Mutton,  truly  !  quite  a  cin- 
der. I'll  have  none  of  it. — Here,  take 
it  away ;  take  it  down  flairs  to  the  cook. 
It's  a  very  hard  cafe,  Mrs.  Carbuncle, 
that  I  can  never  have  a  bit  of  any  thing 
that  I  can  eat  at  my  own  table,  Mrs. 
Carbuncle,  fmce  I  was  married  ma'am. 
I  that  am  the  eafiefl  man  in  the  whole 
world  to  pleafe  about  my  dinner.  It's 
really  very  extraordinary,  Mrs.  Car- 
buncle !  What  have  you  at  that  corner 
there,  under  the  cover  ? 

•Mar.   Patties,  fir ;  oyfter  patties. 

Fred.  Patties,  ma'am  !  kickfhaws  I 
I  hate  kickfliaws.  Not  worth  putting 
under  a  cover,  ma'am.  And  why  have 
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not  you  glafs  covers,  that  one  may  fee 
one's  dinner  before  one,  before  it  grows 
cold  with  a/king  queftions,  Mrs.  Car- 
buncle, and  lifting  up  covers  ?  But  no- 
body has  any  fenfe,  and  I  fee  no  water- 
plates  any  where  lately. 

Mar.  Do,  pray,  doctor,  let  me  help 
you  to  a  bit  of  this  chicken  before  it 
gets  cold,  my  dear. 

Fred  (afide.)  "  My  dear"  again  Ma- 
rianne ! 

Mar.  Yes,  brother,  becaufe  (he  is 
frightened  you  know,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
buncle always  fays  "  my  dear"  -to  him 
when  (he's  frightened,  and  looks  fo  pale 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  fometimes  fhe 
cries  before  dinner's  clone  ;  and  then  all 
the  company  are  quite  filent,  and  don't 
know  what  to  do. 

"  O,  fuch  a  little  creature  !  to  have 
fo  much  fenfe  too  '"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Therefa  with  rapture.  "  Mr.  Frede- 
rick, you'll  .-make  me  die  with  laugh - 
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ing  ! — Pray  go  on,  Dodor  Carbuncle." 
Fred.  Well,  ma'am,  then  if  I  muft 
eat  fomething,  fend  me  a  bit  of  fowl ; 
a  leg  and  wing,  the  liver-wing,  and  a 
bit  of  the  bread,  oyfler  fauce,  and  a 
ilice  of  that  ham,  if  you  pleafe  ma'am. 

[Dr.  Carbuncle  eats  iwatloujly,  with  his 
head  down  to  his  plate^  and  dropping 
the  fauce )  he  buttons  up  his  coat  tight 
acrofs  the  breaft.] 

Fred.  Here — A  plate,  knife  and 
fork,  bit  o'  bread,  a  glafs  of  Dorchefler 
ale! 

"  O,  admirable!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tattle,  clapping  her  hands. 

1  Now,  brother,  fuppofe  that  it  is 
after  dinner,"  faid  Marianne,  "  and 
(hew  us  how  the  dodor  goes  to  fleep." 

Frederick  threw  himfelf  back  in  an 
arm  chair,  leaning  his  head  back,  with 
his  mouth  open,  fnoring;  nodded  from 
time  to  time,  croffed  and  uncroffed  his 
kgs,  tried  to  waken  himfelf  by  twitching 
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his  wig,  fettling  his  collar,  blowing  hi< 
nofe,  and  rapping  on  the  lid  of  hisihuff- 
box. 

All  which    infinitely  diverted    Mrs. 
Tattle,  who,  when  me  could  (top  her- 
felf  from  laughing,  «  declared  it  made 
her  iigh   too,    to  think  of  the  lite  pooi 
Mrs.   Carbuncle    led    with    that    man, 
and  all    for   nothing  too,  for  her  je>in- 
ture    was    nothing,   next    to    nothing, 
though  a  great  thing  to    be    fure    her 
friends  thought  for  her,  when  (he  was 
only    Sally  Ridgeway,     before   (he   was 
married-.     Such  a  wife  as   fhe  makes  ! 
continued  Mrs.  Therefa,  lifting  up  her 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fo  much 
as    (lie  has    gone  through,  the    brute 
ought  to  be  afhamed  of  himfelf,  if  he 
does  not  leave  her  fomething  extraordi- 
nary in  his  will ;  for  turn  it  which  way 
fhe  will,  (he  can  never  keep  a  carriage, 
or  live  like  any  body  elfe  on  her  join- 
ture, after  all,  (lie  tells  me,  poor  foul ! 

E  3 
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A  fad  profped  after  her  hufband's  death 
to  look  forward  to,  inftead  of  being 
comfortable,  as  her  friends  expected; 
and  fhe,  poor  young  thing,  knowing  no 
better,  when  they  married  her.  People 
ihould  look  into  thefe  things  before 
hand,  or  never  marry  at  all,  I  fay,  Mifs 
Marianne." 

Mifs  Marianne,  who  did  not  clearly 
comprehend  this  affair  of  the  jointure, 
or  the  reafon  why  Mrs.  Carbuncle 
would  be  fo  unhappy  after  her  huf- 
J/s  death,  turned  to  Frederick,  who 
ivas  at  that  inftant  fludying  Mrs.  The- 
refa  as  a  future  character  to  mimic, 
"  Brother,"  faid  Marianne,  "  now  ling 
an  Italian  fong  for  us,  like  Mifs  Croker. 
Pray,  Mifs  Croker,  favour  us  with  a 
fong.  Mrs.  Therefa  Tattle  has  never 
had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  you  fing; 
(he's  quite  impatient  to  hear  you  ling." 

"  Yes,    indeed    I    am,"    faid    Mrs. 
Therefa. 
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Frederick  put  his  hands  before  him 
affectedly  ;  "  O,  indeed,  ma'am  !  in- 
deed, ladies  !  I  really  am  fo  boarie,  it 
diftreffes  me  fo  to  be  preyed  to  fmg  ; 
beiides,  upon  my  word,  I  have  quite 
left  off  Tinging.  I've  never  fung  once, 
except  for  very  particular  people,  this 
\viuter." 

Mar.  But  Mrs.  Thereia  Tattle  i 
very  particular  perfou,  I'm  fure  you'll 
ling  for  her. 

Fred.  Certainly,  ma'am,  I  allow  you 
ufe  a  powerful  argument  ;  but  I  ailurc 
you  now,  I  would  do  my  bed  to  oblige 
you,  but  I  abfolutely  have  forgotten 
ah1  my  Engliih  fongs.  Nobody  hears 
any  thjng  but  Italian  now,  and  I  have 
been  fo  giddy,  as  to  leave  my  Italian 
muhc  behind  me.  Befides,  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  hazard  myfelf  without  an 
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Mar.    Oh,    try,    Mils    CrokeF,    for 
once. 
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[  Frederick  fings,  after  much  preluding.  ] 

Violante,  in  the  pantry, 
Gnawing  of  a  mutton  bone  : 

How  fhe  gnawed  it, 

How  fhe  clawed  it, 
When  fhe  found  herfelf  alone. 

"  Charming  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tat- 
tle; "  fo  like  Mifs  Croker,  I'm  fure  I 
ihall  think  of  you,  Mr.  Frederick,  when 
I  hear   her  afked  to  fmg  again.     Her 
voice,  however,  introduces  her  to  very 
pleaiant  parties,  and  (he's  a  girl   that's 
very  much  taken  notice  of,  and  I  don't 
doubt  will  go  off  vaftly  well.     She's  a 
particular  favourite  of  mine,  you  muft 
know ;  and  I  mean  to  do  her  a  piece  of 
fervice  the  firil  opportunity,  by  faying 
fomething  or  other,  that  mall  go  round 
to    her  relations   in    Northumberland, 
and  make  them  do  fomething  for  her; 
as  well  they  may,  for  they  are  all  rolling 
in  gold,  and  won't  give  her  a  penny/' 
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Mar.  Now,  brother,  read  the  newf- 
paper  like  Counfellor  Puff. 

"  O,  pray  do,  Mr.  Frederick,  for  I 
declare  I  admire  you  of  all  things  !  you 
are  quite  yourfelf  to-night.  Here's  a 
newfpaper,  fir.  Pray  let  us  have  Coun- 
fellor Puff.  It's  not  late." 

[Frederick  reads  in  a  pompras  ^;/cV.] 

"  As  a  delicate  white  hand  has  ever 
been  deemed  a  diftinguifhing  ornament 
in  either  lex,  Meffrs.  Valiant  and  Wife 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty,  to  take  the 
earl  left  opportunity  to  advertife  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Great-Britain  in 
general,  and  their  friends  in  particular, 
that  they  have  now  ready  for  fale,  as 
ufual,  at  the  Hippocrates's  Head,  a 
frefh  affortment  of  new-invented,  much- 
admired  primrofe  foap. — To  prevent 
impofitions  and  counterfeits,  the  pub- 
lic are  requefted  to  take  notice,  that 
the  only  genuine  primrofe  foap  is 
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{lamped  on  the  outfide,  "  Valiant  and 

Wife." 

"  O,  you  moft  incomparable.  Mi- 
mic !  'tis  abfolutely  the  Counfellor  him- 
felf.  I  abfolutely  mull  (hew  you,  Come 
day,  to  my  friend  Lady  Batterfby  ; 
you'd  abfolutely  make  her  die  with 
laughing ;  and  (he'd  quite  adore  you,'' 
iaid  Mrs.  Therefa,  who  was  well  aware, 
that  every  paufe  muft  be  filled  with  flat* 
tery.  "  Pray  go  on,  pray  go  on,  J 
(hall  never  be  tired,  if  I  we^-e  to  fit  look- 
ing at  you  thefe  hundred  years." 

Stimulated  by  thefe  plaudits,  Fre- 
derick proceeded  to  (hew  how  Colonel 
Epaulette  blew  his  nofe,  flourished  his 
cambric  handkerchief,  bowed  to  Lady 
Di  Periwinkle,  and  admired  her  work, 
faying,  "  Done  by  no  hands,  as  you 
may  guete,  but  thofe  of  Fairly  Fair." — r 
Whilft  Lady  Di,  he  obferved,  fimpered 
fo  prettily,  and  took  herfelf  fo  quietly 
for  Fairly  Fair,  not  perceiving,  that  the 
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Colonel  was  admiring  his  own  nails  all 
the  while. 

Next  to  Colonel  Epaulette,  Frede- 
rick, at  Marianne's  particular  defir?, 
came  into  the  room  like  Sir  diaries 
Slang. 

"  Very  well,  brother,"  cried  (he, 
"  your  hand  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  your  pocket,  and  your  other  fhoul- 
der  up  to  your  ear ;  but  you  are  not 
quite  wooden  enough,  and  you  fhould 
walk  as  if  your  hip  was  out  of  joint. 
- — There  now,  Mrs.  Tattle,  are  not 
thofe  good  eyes ;  they  ftare  fo  like  his, 
without  feeming  to  fee  any  thing  all  the 
while." 

"  Excellent  !  admirable  !  Mr.  Fre- 
derick, I  muft  fay  you  are  the  beft 
Mimic  of  your  age  I  ever  faw,  and  I'm 
fure  Lady  Batterfby  will  think  fo  too. 
That  is  Sir  Charles  to  the  very  life. 
But  with  all  that,  you  muft  know  he's 
a  mighty  pleafant,  fafhionable,  young 
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man,-  when  you  come  to  know  him, 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  fenfe  under  all 
that,  and  is  of  a  very  good  family,  the 
Slangs  you  know.  Sir  Charles  will  come 
into  a  fine  fortune  himfelf  next  year,  if 
he  can  keep  clear  of  gambling,  which 
I  hear  is  his  foible,  poor  young  man. 
Pray  go  on,  I  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Fre- 
derick." 

"  Now  Brother,"  faid  Marianne. 

"  No,  Marianne,  1  can  do  no  more, 
I'm  quite  tired,  and  I  will  do  no  more," 
faid  Frederick,  ftretching  himfelf  at  full 
length  upon  a  fofa. 

Even  in  the  midft  of  laughter,  and 
whilft  the  voice  of  flattery  yet  founded 
in  his  ear,  Frederick  felt  fad,  difpleafed 
with  himfelf,  and  difgufled  with  Mrs. 
Therefa. 

"  What  a  deep  figh  was  there  !"— 
faid  Mrs.  Therda,  "  what  can  make 
you  figh  fo  bitterly  ?  you,  who  make 
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every  body  elfe  laugh.  O,  fuch  ano- 
ther figh  again  !" 

"  Marianne,"  cried  Frederick,  "  do 
you  remember  the  man  in  the  mafk." 

"  What  man  in  the  mafk,  bro- 
ther ?" 

"  The  man — the  actor — the  buffoon, 
that  my  father  told  us  of,  who  ufed  to 
cry  behind  the  mafk,  that  made  every 
body  elie  laugh." 

"  Cry  !  Blefs  me,"  faid  Mrs.  The- 
refa,  "  mighty  odd  !  very  extraordi- 
nary !  but  one  can't  be  furprifed  at 
meeting  with  extraordinary  characters 
amongft  that  race  of  people.  Actors, 
by  profefllon,  you  know,  who  are 
brought  up  from  the  egg  to  make 
their  fortune,  or  at  lead  their  bread, 
by  their  oddities.  But,  my  dear  Mr. 
Frederick,  you  are  quite  pale,  quite 
exhaufled — no  wonder — what  will  you 
have,  a  glafs  of  cowflip  wine  ?" 
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«  O,  no,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  laid 
Frederick. 

"  O,  yes ;  indeed  you  muft  not 
leave  me  without  taking  fomething  ; 
and  Mifs  Marianne  muft  have  ano- 
ther macaroon  ;  I  infift  upon  it,"  faid 
Mrs.  Therefa,  ringing  the  bell.  "  It 
is  not  late,  and  my  man  Chriftopher 
will  bring  up  the  cowflip  wine  in  a 
minute." 

"  But  Sophy  !  and  papa  and  mam- 
ma you  know  will  come  home  jutl 
now."  faid  Marianne. 

"  O,  Mifs  Sophy  has  her  books  .and 
drawings ,  you  know,  fhe's  never  atraid 
of  being  alone ;  befides,  to-night  it  was 
her  own  choice ;  and  as  to  your  papa 
and  mamma,  they  won't  be  home  to- 
night, I'm  pretty  fure,  for  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  it  from  their  own  au- 
thority, told  me  where  they  were  going, 
which  is  farther  off  than  they  think, 
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but  they  did  not  confult  me;  and  I 
fancy  they'll  be  obliged  to  ileep  out, 
fo  you  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  about 
them.  We'll  have  candles." 

The  door  opened  juft  as  Mrs.  Tattle 
was  going  to  ring  the  bell  again  for 
candles,  and  the  cowilip  wine.  "  Chrif- 
topher!  Chriftopher  !"  laid  Mrs.  The- 
refa,  who  was  (landing  at  the  fire,  with 
her  back  to  the  door  when  it  opened, 

"  Chriftopher  !  pray  bring Do  you 

hear  ?"  But  no  Chriftopher  anfwered  ! 
and,  upon  turning  round,  Mrs.  Tat- 
tle, inftead  of  Chriftopher,  beheld  two 
little  black  figures,  which  flood  per- 
fectly ftill  and  filent.  It  was  fo  dark, 
that  their  forms  could  fcarcely  be  dif- 
cerned. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  who  and 
what  may  you  be  ?  Speak,  I  conjure 
you  !  What  are  ye  ?" 

"  The  chimney-fweepers,  ma'am,  an' 
pleafe  your  ladyfhip." 
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"  Chimney-fweepers,"  repeated  Fre- 
derick and  Marianne,  burfling  out  a 
laughing. 

"  Chimney-fweepers  !"  repeated  Mrs. 
Therefa,  provoked  at  the  recollection 
of  her  late  folemn  addrefs  to  them. — 
"  Chimney-fweepers !  and  could  not  you 
iay  fo  a  little  fooner  ?  And  pray  what 
brings  you  here,  gentlemen,  at  this  time 
of  night  ?" 

"  The  bell  rang,  Tna'am,"  anfwered 
the  fqueaking  voice. 

"  The  bell  rang  !  yes,  for  Chrifto- 
pher.  The  boy's  mad  or  drunk." 

"  Ma'am,"  faid  the  talleft  of  the 
chimney-fweepers,  who  had  not  yet 
fpoken,  and  who  now  began  in  a  very 
blunt  manner ;  "  Ma'am,  your  brother 
defired  us  to  come  up  when  the  bell 
rang;  fo  we  did.'' 

"  My  brother,  I  have  no  brother, 
dunce,"  faid  Mrs.  Therefa. 

"  Mr.  Eden,  madam." 
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«  O,  ho!"  faid  Mrs.  Tattle,  in  a 
more  complacent  tone,  "  the  boy  takes 
me  for  Mifs  Birtha  Eden,  I  perceive  ;"" 
and,  flattered  to  be  taken  in  the  dark, 
by  a  chimney-fweeper,  for  a  young  and 
handfome  lady,  Mrs.  Therefa  laughed 
and  informed  him,  "  that  they  had 
miflaken  the  room  ;  that  they  mufl  go 
up  another  pair  of  flairs,  and  turn  to 
the  left." 

The  chimney-fweeper  with  the  fqueak- 
ing  voice  bowed,  thanked  her  ladyfhip 
for  this  information,  faid  "  Good  night 
to  ye,  quality  ;"  and  they  both  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,"  faid  Mrs.  Tattle,  whole  cu- 
riofity  was  excited,.  "  What  can  the 
Edens  want  with  chimney-fweepers  at 
this  time  o'night,  I  wonder  ?  ChriRo- 
pher,  did  you  hear  any  thing  about  it  r" 
4aid  the  lady  to  her  footman,  who  was 
now  lighting  the  candles, 
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"  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,*'  faid  the 
ten-ant,  "  I  can't  fay,  but  I'll  ftep  down 
below  and  inquire.  I  heard  them  talk- 
ing about  it  in  the  kitchen,  but  I  only 
got  a  word  here  and  there,  for  I  was 
hunting  for  the  fnufF-didi,  as  I  knew  it 
mufl  be  for  candles,  when  I  heard  the 
bell  ring,  ma'am,  fo  I  thought  to  find 
the  muff-dill),  before  I  anfwered  the 
bell,  for  I  knew  it  mud  be  for  candles 
you  rang.  But,  if  you  pleafe,  I'll  ftep 
down  now,  ma'am,  and  fee  about  the 
chiraney-fweeps." 

%<  Yes,  ftep  down  do,  and,  Chrifto- 
pher,  bring  up  the  cowflip  wine,  and 
fome  more  macaroons  for  my  little  Ma- 
rianne." 

Marianne  withdrew  rather  coldly  from 
a  kifs,  which  Mrs.  Tattle  was  going  to 
give  her,  for  me  was  fomewhat  fur- 
prifed  at  the  familiarity,  with  which  this 
lady  talked  to  her-  footman.  She  had 
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not  been  ufed  to  thefe  manners  in  her 
father  and  mother,  and  fhe  did  not  like 
them. 

"  Well,"  laid  Mrs.  Tattle  to  Chrifto- 
pher,  who  was  now  returned,  "  what  is 
the  news  r}> 

'  "  Ma'am,  the  little  fellow  with  the 
fqueaking  voice  has  been  telling  me  the 
whole  (lory.  The  other  morning,  ma'am, 
early,  he  and  the  other  were  down  the 
hill,  fweeping  in  Paradife-row  ;  thofe 
chimnies,  they  lay,  are  difficult  ;  and 
the  Iquare  fellow,  ma'arn,  the  biggefl  of 
the  two  boys,  got  wedged  in  the  chim- 
ney ;  the  other  little  fellow  was  up  at 
the  top  at  the  time,  and  he  heard  the 
cry,  but  in  his  fright,  and  all,  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  ma'am,  for  he  looked 
about  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and 
not  a  foul  could  he  fee  ftirring,  but  a 
few  that  he  could  not  make  mind  his 
fcreech.  The  boy  within  almoft  {lifting 
too.  So. he  icreeched,  and  fcreechexl, 
F  2 
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all  he  could ;  and  by  the  greateft  chance 
in  life,  ma'am,  old  Mr.  Eden  was  juft 
going  down  the  hill  to  fetch  his  morn- 
ing walk." 

"  Aye,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Therefa, 
"  friend  Ephraim  is  one  of  your  early 
rifers." 

"  Well,"  faid  Marianne,  impatiently, 

"  So,  ma'am,  hearing  the  fcreech,  he 
turns  and  fees  the  fweep,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  underflands  the  matter 

"  I'm  fure  he  muft  have  taken  fome 
time  to  underiland  it,"  interpofed  Mrs. 
Tattle,  "  for  he's  the  flowed  creature 
breathing,  and  the  deafeft  in  company. 
Go  on,  Chriftopher.  So  the  fweep  did 
make  him  hear  ?" 

"  So  he  fays,  ma'am;  and  fo  the  old 
gentleman  went  in,  and  pulled  the  boy 
out  of  the  chimney,  with  much  ado, 
ma'am." 

"  Blefs  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  The- 
refa, "  but  did  old  Eden  go  up  the 
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chimney  himielf  after  the  boy,  wig  and 
all/' 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  faid  Chriftopher, 
with  a  look  of  great  delight,.  "  that 
was  all  as  one,  as  the  very  'dentical 
words  I  put  to  the  boy  myfelf,  when 
he  telled  me  his  (lory.  But,  ma'am, 
that  was  what  I  could  n't  get  out  of 
him  neither,  rightly,  for  he  is  a 
churl;  the  big  boy,  that  was  {luck  in 
the  chimney,  I  mean ;  for  when  I  put 
the  queftion  to  him  about  the  wig, 
laughing  like,  he  would  n't  take  it 
laughing  like  at  all,  but  would  only 
make  aiiiwer  to  us  like  a  bear,  "  He 
laved  my  life,  that's  all  I  know;" — 
and  this  over  again,  ma'am,  to  all 
the  kitchen  round,  that  crofs-quei- 
tioned  him.  So,  when  I  finds  him  fo 
ftupid  and  ill-mannered  like  (for  I  of- 
fered him  a  (hilling,  ma'am,  myfelf, 
to  tell  about  the  wig)  but  he  put  it 
back  in  a  ways  that  did  not  become 
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fuch  as  he,  to  no  lady's  butler,  ma'am ; 
whereupon  I  turns  to  the  film  fel- 
low, and  he's  fmarterer,  and  more  man- 
nerly, ma'am,  with  a  tongue  in  his 
head  for  his  betters,  but  he  could 
not  refolve  me  my  queflion  neither, 
for  he  was  up  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney  the  bed  part  o'  the  time  ; 
and  when  he  came  down,  Mr.  Eden 
had  his  wig  on,  but  had  his  arm  all  bare 
and  bloody,  ma'am." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Eden,"  exclaimed  Mari- 
anne. 

"  O,  Mifs,"  continued  the  fervant, 
"  and  the  chimney -fweep  himfelf 
..was  fo  bruifed,  and  muft  have  been 
killed." 

"  Well,  well  !  but  he's  alive  now ; 
go  on  with  your  (lory,  Chriftopher," 
faid  Mrs.  T.  "  Chimney  -  fweepers 
get  wedged  in  chimnies  every  day, 
it's  part  of  their  trade,  and  it's  a  happy 
thing  when  they  come  off  with  a 
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few  bruifes.  To  be  lure,"  added  (lie, 
obferving  that  both  Frederick  and 
Marianne  looked  diipleated  at  this 
fpeech,  "  to  be  lure,  if  one  may  be- 
lieve this  ftory,  there  was  Tome  real 
danger/' 

"  Real  danger  !  yes,  indeed,"  faid 
Marianne,  "  and  I'm  lure  I  think  Mr. 
Eden  was  very  good." 

"  Certainly,  it  was  a  mod  com- 
mendable action,  and  quite  providen- 
tial -3  fo  I  (hall  take  an  .opportunity 
of  faying,  when  I  tell  the  .ftory  in  all 
companies  ;  and  the  boy  may  thank 
his  kind  ftars,  I'm  fure,  to  the  end 

of   his  days,  for    fuch    an  efcape. 

But,  pray,  Chriftopher,"  faid  ihe,  per- 
fiding  in  her  converfation  with  Chrif- 
topher, who  was  now  laying  the 
cloth  for  fupper, — "  Pray  which  houic 
was  it  in  Paradife-row  ?  where  the 
Eagles,  or  the  Mifs  Ropers  lodge  ? 
or  which  ?" 
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"  It  was   at  my    Lady   Batterfby's, 


ma'am." 


«  Ha  !  ha  !"  cried  Mrs.  Therefa, 
"  I  thought  we  fhould  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  affair  at.laft.  This  ig 
excellent  !  This  will  make  an  admi-* 
hible  flory  for  my  Lady  Batterfby  the 
next  time  I  fee  her.  Thefe  quakers 
are  fo  fly  ! — Old  Eden,  I  know,  has 
long  wanted  to  get  himfelf  introduced 
in  that  houfe,  and  a  charming  chari- 
table, expedient  he  hit  upon  !  My 
Lady  Batterfby  will  enjoy  this  of  all 
things.'1 


THE 
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CHAP.  III. 

"  XT 

INOW,"  continued  Mrs.  Thcrefa, 
turning  to  Frederick,  as  foon  as  the 
fervant  had  left  the  room,  u  now,  Mr. 
Frederick  Montague,  I  have  a  favour — 
fuch  a  favour  to  aik  of  you — it's  a  fa- 
vour which  only  you  can  grant;  you 
have  fuch  talents,  and  would  do  the 
thing  fo  admirably !  and  my  lady  Bat- 
terfby  would  quite  adore  you  for  it.  She 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  be  here  to 
fpend  an  evening  to-morrow.  I'm  con- 
vinced Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  will 
find  themfelves  obliged  to  flay  out 
another  day ;  and  I  fo  long  to  (hew  you 
off  to  her  ladyfliip;  and  your  doftor 
Carbuncle,  and  your  counfellor  Puff, 
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and  your  Mifs  Croker,  and  all  your 
charming  characters.  You  muft  let  me 
introduce  you  to  her  ladyfhip  to-morrow 
evening.  Promife  me." — 

«  O,  ma'am,"  faid  Frederick,  "  I 
cannot  promife  you  any  fuch  thing,  in- 
deed. I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  but 
I  cannot  come,  indeed." 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  fir  ?  Why  not  ? 
You  don't  think  I  mean  you  mould 
promife,  if  you  are  certain  your  Papa 
and  Mamma  will  be  home." 

"  If  they  do  come  home,  I  will-  afk 
them  about  it,"  faid  Frederick,  hefi- 
tating;  for  though  he  by  no  means 
wifhed  to  accept  of  the  invitation,  he 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  neceilary 
power  of  faying  NO,  decidedly. 

"Afk.  them!"  repeated  Mrs.  Therefa, 
*'  my  dear  fir,  at  your  age,  mult  you  aik 
your  Papa  and  Mamma  about  fuch 
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"  Muft!  no,  ma'am,'1  laid  Frede- 
rick; "  but  I  faid  I  would  ;  I  know  I 
need  not,  becaufe  my  father  and  mother 
always  let  me  judge  for  'mylelf  about 
every  thing  almoft." 

"And  about  this  I  am  fu re/'  cried 
Marianne ;  Papa  and  Mamma,  you 
know,  juft  as 'they,  were  going  awav, 
laid,  "  If  Mrs.  Therefa  aiks  you  to 
come,  do  as  you  think  beft." 

"  Well  then,"  faid  Mrs.  Therefa, 
"  you  know  it  refts  with  yourfelves,  if 
you  may  do  as  you  pleafe." 

"  To  be  fure  I  may,  Madam,"  faid 
Frederick,  colouring  from  that  ipecies  of 
emotion,  which  is  juftly  called  falfe  (hame, 
and  which  often  conquers  real  (hame  ; 
"  to  be  fure,  ma'am,  I  may  do  as  I 
pleafe." 

"  Then  I  may  make  fure  of  you," 
faid  Mrs.  Therefa,  "  for  now  it  would 
be  downright  rudenefs,  to  tell  a  lady 
you  won't  do  as  (he  pleafes.  Mr.  Fre- 
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derick  Montague,  I'm  fure,  is  too  well 
bred  a  young  gentleman,  to  do  fo  im- 
polite, fo  ungallant  a  thing  !" 

The  jargon  of  politenefs  and  gallantry 
is  frequently  brought  by  the  filly  ac- 
quaintance of  young  people,  to  confufe 
their  fimple  morality  and  clear  good 
fenfe.  A  new  and  unintelligible  fyftem 
is  prefented  to  them,  in  a  language  fo- 
reign to  their  underftanding,  and  con- 
tradictory to  their  feelings.  They  hefi- 
tate  between  new  motives  and  old  prin- 
ciples ;  from  the  fear  of  being  thought 
ignorant,  they  become  affecled ;  and 
from  the  dread  of  being  thought  to  be 
children,  act  like  fools.  But  all  this 
they  feel  only  when  they  are  in  the 
company  of  fuch  people  as  Mrs.  Therefa 
Tattle. 

"  Ma'am,"  Frederick  began,  "  I  don't 
mean  to  be  rude;  but  I  hope  you'll  ex- 
cufe  me  from  coming  to  drink  tea  with 
you  to-morrow,  becaufe  my  father  and 
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mother   are  not   acquainted   with  lady 
.Batterfby,  and  may  be  they  might  not 

like 

"  Take  care,  take  care,"  faid  Mrs. 
Therefa,  laughing  at  his  perplexity, 
41  you  want  to  get  off  from  obliging  me, 
and  you  don't  know  how.  You  had 
very  nearly  made  a  moft  fhocking  blun- 
der, in  putting  it  all  upon  poor  lady 
Batterfby,  Now  you  know  it's  im- 
poiTible  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  could 
have  in  nature  the  flighted  objection 
to  my  introducing  you  to  my  lady  Bat- 
terfby at  my  own  houfe  ;  for  don't  you 
know,  that,  befides  her  ladyfhip's  many 
unexceptionable  qualities,  which  one 
need  not  talk  of,  (lie  is  coufin,  but  once 
removed,  to  the  Trotters  of  Lancalhire, 
your  mother's  great  favourites,  And 
there  is  not  a  perfon  at  the  Wells,  I'll 
venture  to  fay,  could  be  of  more  advan- 
tage to  your  lifter  Sophy,  in  the  way  of 
partners,  when  fhe  comes  to  go  to  the 
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bails,  which  it's  to  be  fuppofed  (he  will 
fome  time  or  other;  and  as  you  are  fo 
good  a  brother,  that's  a  thing  to  be 
looked  to,  you  know.  Befides,  as  to 
yourfelf,  there's  nothing  her  lady  (hip 
delights  in  fo  much  as  in  a  good  manic  ; 
and  (he'll  quite  adore  you  !" 

"  But  I  don't  want  her  to  adore  me, 
ma'am,"  (aid  Frederick,  bluntly;  then, 
correcling  hirnfelf,  added,  "  I  mean  for 
being  a  mimic." 

"  Why  not,  my  love  ?  Between  friends 
can  there  be  any  harm  in  (hewing  one's 
talents,  you  that  have  fuch  talents  to 
(hew  ?  She'll  keep  your  fecret,  I'll  an- 
iwcr  for  her;  and,"  added  (he,  tc  you 
need  n't  be  afraid  of  her  criticifm ;  for, 
between  you  and  I,  (he's  no  great 
critic;  fo  you'll  come.  Well,  thank 
you,  that's  fettled.  How  you  have 
made  me  beg  and  pray  ;  but  you  know 
your  own  value,  I  fee,  as  you  entertain- 
ing people  always  do.  One  mull  a(k  a 
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xvit,  like  a  fine  finger,  fo  often.  Well, 
but  now  for  the  favour  I  was  going  to 
a(k  you." 

Frederick  looked  furprifed  ;  for  he 
thought,  that  the  favour  of  bis  com- 
pany was  what  (he  meant ;  but  me  ex- 
plained herfelf  farther. 

a  The  old  Quaker  who  lodges  above, 
Old  Ephraim  Eden,  my  lady  Batterfby 
and   I   have  fo  much   diverfion   about 
him  ;  he  is  the  bed  character,  the  oddefl 
creature  !  If  you   were  but  to  fee  him 
come  into  the  rooms  with  thofe   ftiff 
fkirts,  or  walking  with  his  eternal  fitter 
Birtha,  and  his  everlafting  broad-brimmed 
hat,  one   knows  him  a  mile  off.     But 
then  his  voice,  and  way,  and  all  together, 
if  one  could  get  them  to  the  life,  they'd 
be  better  than  any  thing  on  the  ftage  j 
better  even  than  any  thing  I've  feen  to- 
night ;  and  I  think  you'd  make  a  capi- 
tal Quaker  for  my  lady  Batterfby »  but 
then  the  thing  is,  one  can  never  get  to 
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hear  the  old  Quiz  talk.  Now  you  who 
have  fo  much  invention  and  clevernefs ; 
I  have  no  invention  myfelf,  but  could 
not  you  hit  upon  fome  way  of  getting 
to  fee  him,  fo  that  you  might  get  him 
by  heart.  I'm  fure  you,  who  are  fo 
quick,  would  only  want  to  fee  him,  and 
hear  for  half  a  minute,  to  be  able  to 
take  him  off,  fo  as  to  kill  one  with 
laughing.  But  I  have  no  invention. 

"  O,  as  to  the  invention,"  faid  Fre- 
derick, "  I  know  an  admirable  way  of 
doing  the  thing,  if  that  was  all.  But 
then  remember,  I  don't  fay  I  will  do  the 
thing;  for  I  will  nor.  But  I  know  a 
way  of  getting  up  into  his  room,  and 
feeing  him,  without  his  knowing  I  was 
there." 

;<  O  tell  it  me,  you  charming,  clever 
creature !" 

"  But  remember,  I  do  not  fay  I  will 
do  it." 
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"  Well,  well,  let  us  hear  it,  and  you 
(hall  do  as  you  pleafe  afterwards." 

"  Merciful  goodnefs ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tattle,  "  do  my  ears  deceive  me  ?  I  de- 
clare I  looked  round,  and  thought  the 
fqueaking  chimney-fweeper  was  in  the 
room." 

"  So  did  I,  Frederick,  I  declare," 
cried  Marianne,  laughing.  "  I  never 
heard  any  thing  fo  like  his  voice  in  my 
life" 

Frederick  imitated  the  fqueaking 
voice  of  this  chimney-fweeper  to  great 
perfection. 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  "  this  fellow 
is  juft  my  height ;  the  old  Quaker,  if 
my  face  were  blackened,  and  if  I  were 
to  change  clothes  with  the  chimney- 
fweeper,  I'll  a-niwer  for  it,  would  never 
know  me." 

-"  O,  it's  an  admirable  invention  !  1 
give  you  infinite  credit  for  it  !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Therefa.  "  It  mall,  it 
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muft  be  done :  I'll  ring,  and  have  the 
fellow  up  this  minute." 

"  O,  no;  do  not  ring,"  faid  Fre- 
derick, flopping  her  hand,  "  I  don't 
mean  to  do  it.  You  know  you  pro- 
mifed  that  I  mould  do  as  I  pleafed ;  I 
only  told  you  my  invention." 

"  Well,  well,  but  only  let  me  ring, 
and  afk  whether  the  chimney-fweepers 
are  below  :  you  fhall  do  as  you  pleafe 
afterwards." 

"  Chriftopher,  fhut  the  door ;  Chrifto- 
pher,"  faid  (he  to  the  fervant,  who  came 
tip  when  (he  rang,  "  Pray  are  the  fweeps 
gone  yet  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  But  have  they  been  up  to  old  Eden 
yet  ?" 

"  O,  no,  ma'am ;  nor  be  not  to 
go  till  the  bell  rings ;  for  Mifs  Birtka, 
ma'am,  was  afieep,  laying  down,  and  her 
brother  would  n't  have  her  wakened  on 
no  account  whatfomever  •>  he  came 
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down  his  felf  to  the  kitchen  to  the 
fweeps  though  ;  but  would  n't  have,  as 
I  heard  him  fay,  his  fifter  waked  for 
no  account.  But  Mils  Birtha's  bell  will 
ring,  when  (he  wakens,  for  the  fweeps, 
ma'am,  'twas  (he  wanted  to  fee  the  boy 
as  her  brother  faved,  and  I  fuppofe  lent 
for  'em,  to  give  'em  fomething  charitable, 


ma'am." 


"  Well,  never  mind  your  fuppofi- 
tions,"  faid  Mrs.  Therefa,  "  run  down 
this  very  minute  to  the  little  iqueaking 
chimney-fweep,  and  fend  him  up  to 
me.  Quick,  but  don't  let  the  other 
bear  come  up  with  him." 

Chriftopher,  who  had  curiofity  as 
well  as  his  miftrefs,  when  he  returned 
with  the  chiiimey-fweeper,  prolonged 
his  own  ftay  in  the  room,  by  fweeping 
the  hearth,  throwing  down  the  tongs 
and  (Hovel,  and  picking  them  up  again. 

"  That  will  do,  Chriftopher;  Chrif- 
topher, that  will  do,  I  fay,"  Mrs.  The- 
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refa  repeated  in  vain.  She  was  obliged 
to  fay,  "  Chriftopher,  you  may  go," 
before  he  would  depart. 

"  Now,"  laid  (he  to  Frederick,  "  flep 
in  here  to  the  next  room,  with  this 
candle,  and  you'll  be  equipped  in  an 
if.  Rant.  Only  juft  change  clothes 
with  the  boy  ;  only  juft  let  me  fee 
what  a  charming  chimney-fweeper  you'd 
make ;  you  thall  do  as  you  pleafe  after- 
wards/' 

"  Well,  I'll  only  change  clothes  with 
him,  juft  to  fhew  you  for  one  mi- 


"  But,"  faid  Marianne  to  Mrs.  The- 
refa,  whilft  Frederick  was  changing  his 
clothes,  "  I  think  Frederick  is  right 
about " 

"  About  what — love  ?" 

"  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  not  to  go 
up,  though  he  can  do  it  fo  eafily,  to 
fee  that -gentleman,  I  mean  on  purpofe 
to  mimic  and  laugh  at  him  afterwards  -9 
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I   don't    think    that     would   be   quite 
right." 

"  Why,  pray,  Mils  Marianne  r" 
"  Why,  becaufe  he  is   fo  good  na- 
tared  to    his   filter.     He  would  not  iet 
her  be  wakened." 

"  Dear,  it's  eafy  to  be  good  in  fucli 
little  things  ;  and  he  won't  have  long  to 
be  good  to  her  neither;  for  I  don't  think 
(he'll  trouble  him  long  in  this  world  any 
how." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  (aid  Mari- 
anne. 

«  That  (he'll  die?  child.'1 
"  Die  !  die  with  that  beautiful  co- 
lour in  her  checks  !  How  forry  her 
poor,  poor  brother  will  be.  But  fhe 
will  not  die,  I'm  fure,  for  (he  walks 
about,  and  runs  up  flairs  to  lightly  ! 

0  you  mufl  be  quite  entirely  miftaken, 

1  hope." 

"  If  I'm  miftaken,  Dr.  Panado  Car- 
damom's miftaken  too  then.,  that's  my 

G     1 
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comfort.  He  fays,  unlefs  the  waters 
work  a  miracle,  fhe  (lands  a  bad  chance ; 
and  me  won't  follow  my  advice,  and 
confult  the  Doctor  for  her  health." 

"  He  would  frighten  her  to  death, 
perhaps,"  faid  Marianne.  "  I  hope 
Frederick  won't  go  up  to  difturb  her." 

"  Lud,  child,  you  are  turned  fim- 
pleton  all  of  a  fudden,  how  can  your 
brother  difturb  her  more  than  the  real 
chimney-fweeper  ?" 

"  But  I  don't  think  it's' right,"  per- 
fifted  Marianne,  "  and  I  fliall  tell  him 
fo." 

"  Nay,  Mifs  Marianne,  I  don't  com- 
mend you  now  ;  young  ladies  fhould 
not  be  fo  forward,  to  give  opinions 
and  advice  to  their  elder  brothers 
unafked;  and  Mr.  Frederick  and  I,  I 
prefume,  muft  know  what's  right,  as 
well  as  Mifs  Marianne.  Hum!  here  he 
is!  —  O  the  capital  figure,  cried  Mrs. 
Therefa  ! — Bravo  !  Bravo  !  cried  me, 
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as  Frederick  entered  in  the  clam- 
ney-fweeper's  drefs  :  and  as  he  fpoke, 
laying, 

"  I'm  afraid,  pleafe  your  lady  (hip, 
to  dirty  your  ladyfhip's  carpet," 

She  broke  out  into  immoderate  rap- 
tures, calling  him  "  her  charming  chim- 
ney-fweeper !"  and  repeating,  that  (he 
knew  before  hand  the  character  would 
do  for  him. 

She  inftantly  rung  the  bell  in  fpite  of 
all  expoftulation — ordered  Chriftopher 
to  fend  up  the  other  chimney- fweeper — 
triumphed  in  obferving,  that  Chrifto- 
pher did  not  in  the  leal!  know  Frede- 
rick, when  he  came  into  the  room  ;  and 
offered  to  lay  any  wager,  that  the  other 
•chimney- fweeper  would  miftake  him 
for  his  companion. — And  fo  he  did  ;  and 
when  Frederick  fpoke,  the  voice  was  fo 
very  like,  that  it  was  fcarcely  po(fible,that 
he  fliould  have  perceived  the  difference. 
c  4 
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Marianne  was  diverted  by  this  fcene, 
but  ihe  darted,  when  in  the  midil  of  it 
they  heard  a  bell  ring. 

"  That's  the  lady's  bell,  and  we  muft 
go,"  faid  the  blunt  chimney-fweeper. 

"  Go,  then,  about  your  bufinefs,  and 
here's  a  (hilling  for  you  to  drink,  my 
honed  fellow.  I  did  not  know  you  were 
fo  much  bruifed  when  I  firft  faw  you — 
I  won't  detain  you.  Go/'  faid  ihe. 
pufhing  Frederick  towards  the  door. 

Marianne  fprang  forward  to  fpeak  to 
him;  but  Mrs.  Therefa  kept  her  off ; 
.and  though  Frederick  refitted,  the  lady 
(hut  the  door  upon  him  by  fuperior 
force ;  and  having  locked  it,  there  was 
no  retreat. 

Mrs.  Tattle  and  Marianne  waited  im- 
patiently for  Frederick's  return. 

- "  I  hear  them,"  cried  Marianne.  "  I 
htar  them  coming  down  flairs." 

They  liflened  again,  and  all  was 
filent. 
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At  length  they  heard  fuddenly  a  great 
nolle  of  many  fteps,  and  many  voices  in 
confufion  in  the  hall. 

"  Merciful  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Therefa. 
"  it  muft  be  your  father  and  mother 
come  back/' 

Marianne  ran  to  unlock  the  room 
door,  and  Mrs.  Iherefa  followed  her 
into  the  hall. 

The  hall  was  rather  dark,  but  under 
the  lamp  a  crowd  of  people.  All  the 
fervants  in  the  houfe  were  gathered  to- 
gether. 

As  Mrs.  Therefa  approached,  the 
crowd  opened  in  filence,  and  me  beheld 
in  the  midft  Frederick,  blood  flreaming 
from  his  face;  his  head  was  held  by 
Chriftopher,  and  the  chimney-fweeper 
was  holding  a  bafon  for  him. 

"  Merciful !  Gracious  Heaven  !  what 
will  become  of  me  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Therefa.  "Bleeding!  good  God  !  he'll 
bleed  to  death  1  Can  nobody  think  of 
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any  thing,  that  will  flop  blood  in  a  mi- 
nute ?  A  key,  a  large  key  down  his 
back  ;  a  key — has  nobody  a  key  ?  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Montague  will  be  here  before 
he  has  done  bleeding.  A  key!  cobwebs ! 
a  puff-ball !  for  mercy's  fake  !  Can  no- 
body think  of  any  thing,  that  will  ftop 
blood  in  a  minute  !  Gracious  me!  he'll 
bleed  to  death,  I  believe." 

"  He'll  bleed  to  death  !  O  my  bro- 
ther !"  cried  Marianne,  catching  hold 
of  the  words,  and  terrified,  (lie  ran  up 
flairs,  crying,  "  Sophy  !  O  Sophy  ! — 
come  down  this  minute,  or  he'll  be 
dead  !  my  brother's  bleeding  to  death. 
Sophy  1  Sophy  !  come  down,  or  he'll  be 
dead  !" 

"  Let  go  the  bafon,  you,"  faid  Chrif- 
topher,  pulling  the  bafon  out  of  the 
chimney-fweeper's  hand,  who  had  all 
this  time  flood  in  filence,  "  you  are 
not  fit,  to  hold  the  bafon  for  a  gen- 
tleman.'' 
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"  Let  him  hold  it,"  faid  Frederick, 
"  he  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me." 

"  That's  more  than  he  deferves.  I'm 
certain  fure  he  mi2;ht  have  known  well 

o 

enough  it   was   Mr;  Frederick   all  the 
time,  and  he'd  no  bufmefs  to  go  to  fight  , 
— fuch  a  one  as  he,  with  a  gentleman." 

"  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  gentle- 
man," faid  the  chirnney-fweeper,  "  How 

could  i  ?" 

"  How  could  he  indeed  ?"  faid  Fre- 
derick, "  he  Qiall  hold  the  bafon." 

tc  Gracious  me  !  I'm  glad  to  hear 
him  fpeak  like  himfelf  again,  at  any 
rate,  cried  Mrs.  Therefa.  "  Lord  blefs 
us  !  and  here  comes  Mifs  Sophy  too." 

"  Sophy!"  cried  Frederick,  "  O, 
Sophy  !  don't  you  come — don't  look  at 
me,  you'll  defpife  me." 

"  My  brother  ! — where  ?  where  r" 
faid  Sophy,  looking,  as  fhe  thought,  at 
the  two  chimney-fweepers* 
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"  It's  Frederick/'  faid  Marianne, 
"  that's  my  brother." 

"  Mifs  Sophy,  don't  be  alarmed." 
Mrs.  Therefa  began,  "  but  gracious 
goodnefs,  I  with  Mifs  Birtha " 

At  this  inftant  a  female  figure  in  white 
appeared  upon  the  {lairs;  fhe  palled 
fvviftly  on,  whilft  every  one  gave  way 
before  her. 

"  O,  Mifs  Birtha  !"  cried  Mrs.  The- 
refa, catching  hold  of  her  gown  to  flop 
her,  as  (he  came  near  Frederick,  "  O, 
Mifs  Eden,  your  beautiful  India  muflin  ! 
take  care  of  the  chimney- fweeper,  for 
Heaven's  fake." — But  me  preffed  for- 
wards. 

"  It's  my  brother;  will  he  die?"  cried 
Marianne,  throwing  her  arms  round 
her,  and  looking  up  as  if  to  a  being  of 
a  fuperior  order,  "  Will  he  bleed  to 
death  ?" 

"  No,  my  love  !"  anfwered  a  fweet 
voice,  «  do  not  frighten  thyfelf." 
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•"  I've  done  bleeding,"   faid   Frede- 
rick. 

"  Dear  me,  Mifs  Marianne,  if  you 
would  not  make  fuch  a  rout,"  cried 
Mrs.  Tattle.  «  Mifs  Birtha,  it's  no- 
thing but  a  frolic.  You  fee  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Montague  only  in  a  mafquerade 
drefs.  Nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
frolic,  ma'am.  You  fee  he  flops  bleed- 
ing. I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits 
at  firft ;  I  thought  it  was  his  eye,  but  I 
fee  it  is  only  his  nofe;  all's  well  that 
ends  well.  Mr.  Frederick,  we'll  keep 
your  counfel.  Pray, ma'am,  let  usafk  no 
queflions,  it's  only  a  boyidi  frolic.  Come, 
Mr.  Frederick,  this  way,  into  my  room, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  towel,  and  fome  clean 
water,  and  you -can  get  rid  of  this  rrraf- 
querade  drefs.  Make  hade,  for  fear 
your  father  and  mother  mould  pop  in 
upon  us." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  thy  father  and 
mother,  they  are  furely  thy  beft  friends," 
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faid  a  mild  voice-  It  was  the  voice  of 
an  elderly  gentleman,  who  now  flood 
behind  Frederick. 

«  O,  fir  !  O,  Mr.  Eden  !"  faid  Fre- 
derick, turning  to  him - 

"  Don't  betray  me  !  for  goodnefs  fake, 
fay  nothing  about  me/'  whifpered  Mrs. 
Tattle. 

"  I  am  not  thinking  about  you — Let 
me  fpeak,"  cried  he,  pufhing  away  her 
hand  which  flopped  his  mouth,  "  I  mall 
fay  nothing  about  you,  I  promife  you," 
faid  Frederick,  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

"  No,  but  for  your  own  fake,  my 
dear  fir,  your  papa  and  mamma  !  Blefs. 
me!  is  not  that  Mrs.  Montague's  car- 
riage ?" 

"  My  brother,  ma'am,"  faid  Sophy, 
"  is  not  afraid  of  my  father  and  mother's 
coming  back.  Let  him  fpeak— he  was 
going  to  fpeak  the  truth." 

"  To  be  fure,  Mifs  Sophy,  I  would 
n't  hinder  him  from  fpeaking  the  truth  j 
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but  it's  not  proper,  I  prefume,  ma'am, 
to  fpeak  truth  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  and  before  every  body,  fervants 
and  all.  I  only  wanted,  ma'am,  to 
hinder  your  brother  from  expofing  him- 
felf.  A  hall,  I  apprehend,  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  explanations." 

"  Here,"  faid  Mr.  Eden,  opening 
the  door  of  his  room,  which  was  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  hall  to  Mrs.  Tat- 
tle's, "  Here  is  a  place,"  faid  he  to 
Frederick,  "  where  thou  mayeft  fpeak 
the  truth  at  all  times,  and  before  every 
body." 

u  Nay,  my  room's  at  Mr.  Frederick 
Montague's  fervice,  and  my  door's  open 
too.  This  way,  pray,"  faid  (he,  pulling 
his  arm. 

But  Frederick  broke  from  her,  and 
followed  Mr.  Eden. 

"  O,  fir,  will  you  forgive  me !" 
cried  he. 
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"  Forgive  thee  ! — and  what  have  I  to 
forgive  ?" 

"  Forgive,  brother,  without  afking 
what/*  faid  Birtha,  frailing. 

"  He  (hall  know  all,"  cried  Frede- 
rick y  "  all  that  concerns  myfelf,  I  mean. 
Sir,  I  difguifed  myfelf  in  this  drefs ;  I 
came  up  to  your  room  to-night  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fee  you,  without  your  knowing 
it,  that  I  might  mimic  you.  The  chim- 
ney-fweeper,  where  is  he  r"  faid  Frede- 
rick, looking  round,  and  he  ran  into 
the  hall  to  fee  for  him — "  May  he  come 
in  ?  he  may — he  is  a  brave,  an  honeft, 
good,  grateful  boy.  He  never  gueffed 
who  I  was ;  after  we  left  you,  we  went 
down  to  the  kitchen  together,  and  there 
I,  fool  that  I  was,  for  the  pleafure  of 
making  Mr.  Chriftopher  and  the  fer- 
vants  laugh,  began  to  mimic  you.  This 
boy  faid,  he  would  not  (land  by  and 
hear  you  laughed  at; — that  you  had 
faved  his  life  j— that  I  ought  to  be 
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afhamed  of  myfelf ; — that  you  had  juft 
given  me  half-a-crown  : — and  to  you 
had ; — but  I  went  on,  and  told  him, 
I'd  knock  him  down,  if  he  laid  another 
word. — He  did,  I  gave  the  firfl  blow — 
we  fought — I  came  to  the  ground — the 
fervants  pulled  me  up  again. — They 
found  out,  I  don't  know  how,  that  I 
was  not  a  chimncy-fweeper — the  reft 
you  law.  And  now  can  you  forgive 
me,  iir,"  faid  Frederick  to  Mr.  Eden, 
leizing  hold  of  his  hand. 

&  The  other  hand,  friend/'  faid  the 
quaker,  gently  withdrawing  his  right 
hand,  which  every  body  now  obferved 
was  much  fwelled,  and  putting  it, into 
his  bofom  again — "  This  and  welcome," 
offering  his  other  hand  to  Frederick,  and 
Jhaking  his  with  a  i'mile. 

"  O  that  other  hand  !"  faid  Frede- 
rick., "  that  was  hurt,  I  remember..— 
How  ill  I  have  behaved — extremely  ilj. 
But  this  is  a  lefibn,  that  I  (hall  never 

VOL.   IV.  H 
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forget  as  long  as  I  live.  I  hope  for  the 
future  I  (hall  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

u  And  like  a  man — and  like  a  good 
man,  I  am  fure  thou  wilt,1'  faid  the 
good  quaker,  making  Frederick's  hand 
affectionately,  "  or  I  am  much  mif- 
taken,  friend,  in  that  black  counte- 
nance."" 

"  You  are  not  miftaken,"  cried  Ma- 
rianne, "  Frederick  will  never  be  per- 
fuaded  again  by  any  body,  to  do  what 
he  does  not  think  right ;  and,  now,  bro- 
ther, you  may  warn  your  black  coun- 
tenance." 

Juft  when  Frederick  had  gotten  rid  of 
half  his  black  countenance,  a  double 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague. 

*c  What  will  you  do  now  ?"  whifpered 
Mrs.  Therefa  to  Frederick,  as  his  father 
and  mother  came  into  the  room. 
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<f  A  chimney -fweeper  !  covered  with 
blood  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague. 

"  Father,  I  am  Frederick,"  faid  he, 
ftepping  forward  towards  them,  as  they 
flood  in  aftonifhment. 

"  Frederick  !  my  fon  !" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I'm  not  hurt  half  fo 
much  as  I  deferve ;  I'll  tell  you " 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  Birtha,  "  Jet 
my  brother  tell  the  ftory  this  time, — 
thou  haft  told  it  once,  and  told  it  well 
— no  one  but  my  brother  could  tell  it 
•better." 

"  A  ftory  never  tells  fo  well  the  fe- 
cond  time,  to  be  fure,"  faid  Mrs.  The- 
refa,  "  but  Mr.  Eden  will  certainly 
make  the  beft  of  it." 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  Mrs, 
Tattle,  or  her  apprehenfive  looks,  Mr. 
Eden  explained  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
affair  in  a  few  words,  "  your  fon,"  con- 
cluded he,  "  will  quickly  put  off  this 
H  2 
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dirty  clrefs — the  drefs  hath  not  ftained 
the  mind — that  is  fair  and  honourable. 
When  he  felt  himfelf  in  the  wrong,  he 
faid  fo  ;  nor  was  he  in  hafte  to  conceal 
his  adventure  from  his  father;  this  made 
me  think  well  of  both  father  and  fon. — 
I  fpeak  plainly,  friend,  for  that  is  beft. 
But  what  is  become  of  the  other  chim- 
ncy-fweeper  ?  he  will  want  to  go  home," 
laid  Mr.  Eden,  turning  to  Mrs.  Therefa. 
Without  making  any  reply,  (lie  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room  as  fail  as  poflible, 
and  returned  in  a  few  moments,  with 
a  look  of  extreme  confirmation. 

"  Good  Heaven  !  here  is  a  cata- 
flrophe,  indeed  ! — now  indeed,  Mr. 
Frederick,  your  papa  and  mamma -have 
reafon  to  be  angry.  A  new  fuit  of 
clothes! — the  bare-faced  villain ! — gone ! 
—no  fign  of  them  in  my  clofet,  or  any 
where — the  door  was  locked — he  mull 
have  gone  up  the  chimney,  out  upon 
the  leads,  and  fo  efcaped  j  but  Chr'rfto- 
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pher  is  after  him.  I  proteft,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, you  take  it  too  quietly.— The 
wretch  ! — a  new  fuit  of  clothes,  blue 
coat  and  buff  waiilcoat. — T  never  heard 
of  fuch  a  thing  ! — I  declare,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, you  are  vaftly  good  now,  not  to 
be  in  a  pafTion,"  added  Mrs.  Therefa. 

"  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Montague, 
with  a  look  of  much  civil  contempt, 
"  I  think  the  lofs  of  a  fuit  of  clothes, 
and  even  the  difgrace  that  my  ion  has 
been  brought  to  this  evening,  fortunate 
circum  fiances  in  his  education.  He 
will,  I  am  perfuaded,  judge  and  aft  for 
himfelf  more  wifely  in  future ;  nor  will 
he  be  tempted  to  offend  againft  huma- 
nity, for  the  fake  of  being  called,  "  The 
beft  Mimic  in  the  World." 


H  MADE- 
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PART    I. 

JVlRS.  TEMPLE  had  two  daughters, 
Emma  and  Helen  ;  me  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  care  of  their    education,   and 
they  were  very  fond  of  their  mother,  and 
particularly   happy   whenever   me    had 
leifure  to  converfe  with  them  :  they  ufed . 
to  tell  her  every  thing,  that  they  thought 
and  felt  j  ib  that   me  had  it    in    her 
power   early    to   correct,    or   rather   to 
teach  them  to  correct  any  little  faults* 
in  their  difpofition,  and  to  rectify  thole- 
errors  of  judgment,    to  which   young 
people,  from  want  of  experience,  are  fa 
liable. 

Mrs.  Temple  lived  in  the  country, 
and  her  fcciety  was  compofed  of  a  few 
H  4 
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intimate  friends  -,  (lie  wifhed,  efpecially 
during  the  education  of  her  children,  to 
avoid  the  numerous  inconveniences  of 
what  is   called   an   extenfive  acquaint- 
ance.    However,  as  her  children   grew 
older,  it  was  neceffary,  that  they  (hould 
be  accuftomed  to  fee  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters, and   itill    more  neceflary,  that 
they  fhould   learn  to  judge  of  them. 
There  was  little  danger  of  Emma's  be- 
ing hurt  by  the  firft  impreflions  of  new 
faces  and  new  ideas ;  but  Helen,  of  a 
more  vivacious  temper,  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired her  fitter's  good  fenfe.    We  muft 
obferve,  that  Helen  was  a  little  difpofed 
to  be  fond  of  novelty,  and  fometimes 
formed  a  prodigioufly  high  opinion  of 
perfons,  whom  me  had  feen  but  for  a 
few  hours.     "  Not  to  admire,"  was  an 
art,  which  me  had  to  learn. 

When  Helen  was  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years  old,  Lady  S — —  re- 
turned from  abroad,  and  came  to  refide 
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at  her  country  feat,  which  was  very  near 
Mrs.  Temple's.  This  lady  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Augufta,  who  was  a  little 
older  than  Helen.  One  morning  a  fine 
coach  drove  to  the  door,  and  Lady  S — 
and  her  daughter  were  announced. — We 
iliall  not  lay  any  thing  at  prefent  of 
either  of  the  ladies,  except  that  Helen 
was  much  delighted  with  them,  and 
talked  of  nothing  elfe  to  her  fifter  all 
the  reft  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  as  thefe  two  in- 
ters were  fitting  at  work  in  their  mo- 
ther's dreffing-room,  the  following  con- 
verfation  began  : 

"  Sifter,  do  you  like  pink  or  blue  the 
the  beft  ?"  faid  Helen. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  blue,  I  think/' 

"  O  blue  to  be  fure.  Mother,  which 
do  you  like  beft  ?" 

"  Why  'tis  a  queftion  of  fuch  im- 
portance, that  I  muft  have  time  to  de- 
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liberate ;  I  am  afraid  I  like  pink   the 
beft." 

"  Pink  !  dear,  that's  very  odd  ! — 
But,  mamma,  didn't  you  think  yefter- 
day,  that  Lady  Augufta's  fafh  was  a  re- 
markably pretty  pale  blue  ?" 

"  Yes;  I  thought  it  was  very  pretty;, 
but  as  I  have  feen  a  great  many  fuch 
fames,  I  did  not  think  it  was  any  thing 
very  remarkable." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  not  remark- 
ably pretty ;  but  you'll  allow,  ma'am, 
that  it  was  very  well  put  on." 

"  It  was  put  on  as  other  faQies  are, 
as  well  as  I  remember." 

"  I  like  Lady  Augufta  exceedingly, 
mother." 

"  What !  becaufe  (he  has  a  blue 
falh  ?" 

"  No,  I'm  not  quite  fo  filly  as  that," 
faid  Helen,  laughing  5  "  not  becaufe 
flic  has  a  blue  fafh." 
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"  Why  then  did  you  like  her  ?  be- 
caufe  it  was  well  put  on  ?" 

"  O,  no,  no." 

"  Why  then  ?" 

"  Why  !  mamma,  why  do  you  afk 
why  ? — I  can't  tell  why. — You  know 
one  often  likes  and  dm1  ikes  people  at 
firft  without  exactly  knowing  why." 

"  One !  whom  do  you  mean  by  one?" 

"  Myfelf,  and  every  body." 

"  You,  perhaps,  but  not  every  body ; 
for  only  filly  people  like  and  diflike 
without  any  reafon." 

"  But  I  hope  I'm  not  one  of  the  filly 
people  5  I  only  meant,  that  I  had  no 
thought  about  it :  I  dare  fay,  if  I  were 
to  think  about  it,  I  fliould  be  able  to 
give  you  a  great  many  reafons." 

"  I  fhall  be  contented  with  one  good 
one,  Helen." 

"  Well  then,  ma'am,  in  the  firft 
place,  I  liked  her  becaufe  (he  was  fo 
good-humoured . ' ' 
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"  You  faw  her  but  for  one  half  hour. 
Are  you  fure,  that  (he  is  good-humour- 
ed ?" 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  but  I'm  fure  flie 
looked  very  good  humoured." 

"  That's  another  affair  ;  however,  I  ao 
knowlege  it  is  reaibnable,  to  feel  difpofed 
to  like  any  one,  who  has  a  good -humour- 
ed countenance,  becaufe  the  temper 
has,  I  believe,  a  very  ftrong  influence 
upon  certain  mufcles  of  the  face ;  and, 
Helen,  though  you  are  no  great  phy- 
fiognomift,  we  will  take  it  for  granted, 
that  you  were  not  miftaken  ;  now  I  did 
not  think  Lady  Augufta  had  a  remark- 
ably good-tempered  countenance,  but 
I  hope  that  I  am  miftaken ;  was  this 
your  only  reafon  for  liking  her  exceed- 
ingly ?" 

"  No,  not  my  only  reafon ;  I  liked 

her becaufe becaufe indeed , 

ma'am,"  faid  Helen,  growing  a  little 
impatient  at  finding  herfelf  unable  to 
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arrange  her  own  ideas,  "  indeed,  ma'an\ 
I  don't  juft  remember  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular, but  I  know  I  thought  her  very 
agreeable  altogether." 

"  Saying  that  you  think  a  perfon 
very  agreeable  altogether,  may  be  a 
common  mode  of  expreffion,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  no  rea- 
fbn,  nor  do  I  exadtly  comprehend  what 
it  means, unlefs  it  means,  in  other  words, 
that  you  don't  choofe  to  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  thinking.  I  am  iadly  afraid, 
Helen,  that  you  muft  be  content  at  la  It, 
to  be  ranked  -among  the  filly  ones,  who 
like  and  diflike  without  knowing  why. 
-Hey,  Helen  ?" 

"  O,  no  indeed,  mother,"  faid  He- 
len, putting  down  her  work. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  forry  to  diftrefs 
you.;  but  what  are  become  of  the  great 
many  good  reafons  ?" 

"  O,  I  have  them  dill ;  but  then 
I'm  .afraid  to  tell  them,  bccaufe  Emma 
will  laugh  at  me.'* 
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«  No,  indeed,  I  won't  laugh,"  faid 
Emma — "  befides,  if  you  pleafe,  I  can 
go  away." 

"  No,  no,  fit  ftill ;  I  will  tell  them 
direftly.- — Why,  mother,  you  know,  be- 
fore we  faw  Lady  Augufta,  every  body 
told  us  how  pretty,  and  accompli ftied, 
and  agreeable  (he  was." 

"  Every  body  ! — nobody  that  I  re- 
member," faid  Emma,  "  but  Mrs.  H. 
and  Mifs  K." 

"  O,  indeed,  fitter,  and  Lady  M. 
loo." 

"  Well,  and  Lady  M.  that  makes 
three." 

"  But  are  three  people  every  body?" 

"  No,  to  be  fure,"    faid  Helen,   a 

little  difconcerted  ;  "  but  you  promifed 
not  to  laugh  at  me,  Emma.- — However, 
mother,  without  joking,  I  am  fure  Lady 
Augufta  is  very  accomplifhed  at  leaft. 
Do  you  know,  ma'am,  (he  has  a  French 
governefs  ?  But  I  forget  her  name." 
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*<  Never  mind  her  name,  it  is  Iktle 
to  the  purpofe." 

"  O,  but  I  recoiled  it  now ;  Made- 
moifelle  Panache.'* 

"  Why  undoubtedly  Lady  Augufta's 
having  a  French  governefs,  and  her 
name  being  Mademoifelle  Panache,  are 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  excellence 
of  her  education  j  but  I  think  you  faid 
you  were  fure,  that  (he  was  very  accom- 
pli fhed  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  accom- 
pliflied  ?" 

"  Why,  that  fhe  dances  extremely 
wel!4  and  that  fhe  fpeaks  French  and 
Italian,  and  that  (he  draws  exceedingly 
well  indeed  ;  takes  likeneffes,  mamma  ! 
likeneiTes  in  miniature,  mother  !" 

"  You  faw  them,  I  fuppofe  ?" 

"  Saw  them !  No,  I  did  not  fee  them, 
but  I  heard  of  them." 

"  That's  a  (Ingular  method  of  judg- 
ing of 
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"  But,  however,  fhe  certainly  plays 
extremely  well  upon  the  piano-fcrte, 
and  underftands  mufic  perfectly.  I  have 
a  particular  reafon  for  knowing  this, 
however," 

"  You  did  not  hear  her  play  ?" 

"  No ;  but  1  taw  an  Italian  fong 
written  in  her  own  hand,  and  (lie  told 
me,  (lie  fet  it  to  mufic  herfelf." 

"  You  faw  her  mufic,  and  heard  her 
drawings  ; — excellent  proofs  !  —  Well, 
but  her  dancing  r" 

"  Why,  (he  told  me  the  name  of  her 
dancing- mailer,  and  it  founded  like  a 
foreign  name." 

"  So,  I  fuppofe,  he  mud  be  a  good 
one,"  faid  Emma,  laughing. 

"  But,  ferioufly,  I  do  believe  me  is 
fenfible." 

,"  Weil :  your  caufe  of  belief  r" 

'"  Why,  I  afked  her  if  Hie  had  read 
much  hiftory,  and  flie  anfwered,  *  u 
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little ;'  but  I  law  by  her  look,  ihe  meant 
a  great  deal." 

"  Nay,  Emma !  you  are  laughing 
now ;  I  faw  you  fmile." 

"  Forgive  her,  Helen,  indeed  it  was 
very  difficult  to  help  it,"  faid  Mrs. 
Temple. 

"  Well,  mother,"  faid  Helen,  "  I 
believe  I  have  been  a  little  hafty  in  my 
judgment,  and  all  my  good  reafons  are 
reduced  to  nothing :  I  dare  fay  all  this 
time  Lady  Augufta  is  very  ignorant, 
and  very  ill-natured." 

"  Nay ;  now  you  are  going  into  the 
oppofite  extreme:  it  is  pofsible,fhe  may 
have  all  the  accompli fhments,  and  good 
qualities,  which  you  firft  imagined  her 
to  have  :  I  only  meant  to  fhew  you,  that 
you  had  no  proofs  of  them  hitherto." 

"  But,  furely,  mother,  it  would  be 
but  good-natured,  to  believe  a  ilranger 
to  be  amiable  and  fenfible,  when  we 
know  nothing  to  the  contrary;  firangers 
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may  be  as  good  as  the  people  we  have 
known  all  our  lives  ;  fo  it  would  be 
very  hard  upon  them,  and  very  filly  in 
us  too,  if  we  were  to  take  it  for  granted, 
they  were  every  thing  that  was  bad, 
merely  becaufe  they  were  ftrangers." 

"  You  do  not  yet  reafon  with  perfect 
accuracy,  Helen  ;  is  there  no  difference 
between  thinking  people  every  thing 
that  is  good  and  amiable,  and  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  they  are  every  thing 
that  is  bad  ?" 

"  But,  then,  mother,  what  can  one 
do?  —  To  be  always  doubting  and  doubt- 
ing is  very  difagreeable  :  and  at  firft, 
when  one  knows  nothing  of  a  perfon, 
how  can  we  judge  r" 

"  There  is  no  neceffity,  that  I  can 
perceive,  for  your  judging  of  people's 
characters  the  very  inftant  they  come 
into  a  room,  which  I  fuppofe  is  what 
you  mean  by  «  at  firft/  And  though 
it  be  difagreeable,  to  be  always  «  doubt- 
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ing  and  doubting/  yet  it  is  what  we 
mud  fubmit  to  patiently,  Helen,  unlefs 
we  would  fubmit  to  the  confequences 
of  deciding  ill ;  which,  let  me  allure, 
you,  my  little  daughter,  are  infinitely 
more  dilagreeable." 

"  Then,"  laid  Helen,  "  I  had  better, 
doubt  and  doubt  a  little  longer,  mother, 
about  Lady  Auguila." 

Here  the  con verfat ion  ended.  A  few 
days  afterxvards  Lady  Auguila  came  witji 
her  mother,  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Temple's. 
For  the  firft  hour  Helen  kept  her  relblu-. 
tion,  and  with  fome  difficulty  maintain- 
ed her  mind  in  the  painful,  philofophic 
Hate  of  doubt ;  but ,  the  fecond  hour 
Helen  thought,  that  it  would  be  unjuft. 
to  doubt  any  longer  j  eipccially  as  Lady 
Augufta  had  juft  fhcwn  her  a  French 
pocket  fan,  and  at  the  very  fame  time 
pbferved  to  Emma,  that  her  filler's  hair 
was  a  true  auburn  colour.. 

I    2 
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In  the  evening,  after  they  had  returned 
from  a  walk,  they  went  into  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple's dreffing-roorh,  to  look  at  a  certain 
black  japanned  cabinet,  in  which  He- 
len kept  Tome  dried  fpecimens  of  plants, 
and  other'  curious  things.  Half  the 
drawers  in  this  cabinet  were  her's,  and 
the  other  half  her  filler's.  Now  Emma, 
though  (lie  was  fufficiently  obliging 
and  polite  towards  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, was  by  no  means  enchanted 
with  her  ;  nor  did  fhe  feel  the  leaft  dif- 
pofition,  fuddenly  to  contract  a  friend- 
fhip  with  a  perfon  fhe  had  feen  but  for 
a  few  hours.  This  referve,  Helen 
thought,  fhewed  fome  want  of  feeling, 
and  feemed  determined  to  make  amends 
for  it  by  the  warmth  and  franknefs  of 
her  own  manners.  She  opened  all  the 
drawers  of  the  cabinet  3  and  whilft  Lady 
Augulta  looked  and  admired,  Helen 
watched  her  eye,  as  Aboulcafem,  in  the 
Perfian  Tales,  watched  the  eye  of  the 
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itranger,  to  whom  he  was  difplaying  his 
treafures.  Helen,  it  feems,  had  read 
the  ftory,  which  had  left  a  deep  im- 
prerTion  upon  her  imagination ;  and  fhe 
had  long  determined,  on  the  firfl  con- 
venient opportunity,  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  the  "  generous  Perfian."  im- 
mediately, therefore,  upon  obferving 
that  any  thing  (truck  her  guefl's  fancy, 
fhe  withdrew  it,  and  fecretly  fet  it  apart 
for  her,  as  Aboulcafem  fet  apart  the 
(lave,  and  the  cup,  and  the  peacock. 
At  night,  when  Lady  Augufta  was  pre- 
paring to  depart,  Helen  flipped  out  of 
the  room,  packed  up  the  things,  and, 
as  Aboulcafem  wrote  a  fcroll  with  his 
prefents,  (be  thought  it  neceflary,  to  ac- 
company her's  with  a  biilet.  All  this 
being  accomplimed  with  much  celerity, 
and  fome  trepidation,  (lie  hurried  down 
(tairs,  gave  her  packet  to  one  of  the 
fervants,  and  faw  it  lodged  in  Lady  S.'s 
coach. 
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When  the  vifit  was  ended,  and  Helen 
and  Emma  had  retired  to  their  own 
room  at  night,  they  began  to  talk,  in- 
{lead  of  going  to  fleep.— "  Well,  fitter," 
faid  Helen,  "  and  what  did  you  give  tc 
Lady  Augufla  ?" 

"  I  !  nothing." 

"  Nothing  !"  repeated  Helen,  in  a 
triumphant  tone ;  "  then  (he  will  not 
think  you  very  generous.'1 

"  I  do  not  want  her  to  think  me  very 
generous,"  faid  Emma,  laughing , — 
"  neither  do  I  think,  that  giving  of  pre- 
fents  to  ilrangers  is  always  a  proof  of 
generofity." 

"  Strangers  or  no  ftrangers,  that 
makes  no  difference ;  for  furely  a  per- 
fon's  giving  away  any  thing,  that  they 
like  themfelves,  is  a  pretty  certain  proof, 
Ernma,  of  their  generofity." 

"  Not  quite  fo  certain,"  replied 
Emma ;  "  at  leaft,  I  mean,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  of  my  own  mind ;  I  know  I 
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have  fometimes  given  things  away,  that 
I  liked   myielf,    merely   becauie  I  was 
afhamed    to  refufe  ;  now  I  (hould  nor 
call  that  generofity,  but  weaknefs;  and, 
befides,  I  think  it  does  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference,  Helen,  whether  you 
mean  to  fpeak  of  ft  rangers  or  friends. 
I  am  fure,   at  this    inftant,  if  there  is 
any  thing  of  mine  in  that  black  cabinet, 
that   you  wifh    for,  Helen,  I'll  give  i{ 
you  with   the  greateft  pleafure." 
"  And  not  to  Lady  Augufta  !" 
"  No  ;  I  could  not  do  both ;  and  do 
you  think  I  would  make  no  diftin&ion 
between  a  perfon  I  have  lived  with  and 
loved  for  years,  and  a  ilranger,  whom  I 
know  and  care  very  little  about  ?" 

Helen  was  touched  by  this  fpeech, 
efpecially  as  (he  entirely  believed  her 
fifter,  for  Emma  was  not  one  who  made 
fenti mental  fpeeches. 

A  fhort   time   after   this  vifit,  Mrs. 
Temple  took  her  two  daughters  w 
i  4 
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her,   to  dine  at  Lady  S — 's.     As   they 
happened  to  go  rather  earlier  than  ufual, 
they    found    nobody    in    the   drawing 
room  but  the  French  governefs,  Made- 
moifelle  Panache.    Helen,  it  feems,  had 
conceived   a  very    fublime    idea    of    a 
French   governefs ;    and  when   (he  firil 
came  into  the  room,  me  looked  up  to 
Mademoifelle  Panache  with  a  mixture 
of  awe  and  admiration,      Mademoifelle 
was  not  much  troubled  with  any  of  that 
awkward  referve,  which  feems  in  Eng- 
land fometimes  to  keep  flrangers  at  bay 
for  the  firfl  quarter  of  an  hour  of  their 
acquaintance  :  (he  could  not,  it  is  true, 
fpeak   Englifti  very  fluently,   but  this 
only   increafed  her  defire  to  fpeak  it; 
and  between  two  languages   (he  found 
means,  with  fome  difficulty,   to  exprefs 
herfelf.     The    converfation,    after    the 
ufual    preliminary   nothings    had   been 
gone  over,   turned    upon    France,  and 
French  literature  :    Mrs.    Temple  faid 
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(he  was  going  to  purchafe  fome  French 
books  for  her  daughters,  and  very  po- 
litely begged  to  know  what  authors 
Mademoifelle  would  particularly  re- 
commend. "  Vat  anLeurs  !  you  do 
me  much  honour,  madame — Vat  au- 
teurs  !  why,  MademoifdUs,  there's  Te- 
leinaquc  and  Belifaire" 

Helen  and  Emma  had  read  Tele- 
maque  and  Belifaire,  fo  Mademoifelle 
was  obliged  to  think  again — "Attendee  /" 
cried  fhe,  putting  up  her  fore  finger  in 
an  attitude  of  recollection.  But  the 
reful t  of  all  her  recoiled; ion  was  ftill 
"  Bclifaire*  and  "  Telemaque  /'  and 
an  Abbe's  book,  whofe  name  (he  could 
not  remember,  though  (he  remembered 
perfectly  well,  that  the  rork  was  pub- 
limed  "  Van  milk  fix  cents  qitatrc  vingts 
dix" 

Helen  could  fcarcely  forbear  fmiling, 
fo  much  was  her  awe  and  admiration  of 
a  French  governefs  abated.  Mrs.  Temple, 
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to  relieve  Mademoifelle  from  the  per- 
plexity of  fearching  for  the  Abbe's  name, 
and  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  going  out  of 
her  circle  of  French  literature,  men- 
tioned Gil  Bias;  and  obferved,  that, 
though  it  was  a  book  univerfally  put 
into  the  hands  of  very  young  people, 
me  thought  Mademoifelle  judged  well 
in  preferring 

"  Ol"  interrupted  Mademoifelle, 
"  Je  me  trouve  bicn  heureufe — I  am 
quite  happy,  madame,  to  be  of  your 
way  of  linking — I  would  never  go  to 
choofe  to  put  Gil  Bias  into  no  pupil's  of 
mine's  hands,  until  they  were  perfectly 
miftrefs  of  de  idiome  dc  la  langue. 

It  was  not  the  idiom,  but  the  mora- 
lity of  the  book,  to  which  Mrs.  Temple 
had  alluded ;  but  that,  it  was  very 
plain,  occupied  no  part  of  Mademoifelle 
Panache's  attention  ;  her  object  was 
folcly,  to  teach  her  pupil  French.  "  J/tf/> 
pour  Miladi  Augufta,  cried  (lie,  "  Ccfl 
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vraiment  un  petit  prodige  /—You,  ma- 
dame,  you  are  a  judge.— On  le  roil  bicn. 
You  know  how  much  difficile  it  be,  to 
compofe  French  poefie,  becanfe  of  de 
rhymes,  de  mafculiiiy  feminine,  de  neu- 
tre  genre  of  noun  fuhftant.ive  and  ad- 
jective, all  to  be  conjider  infpite  of  de 
J'enfe  in  our  rhymes. — Je  ne  m'explique 
pas. — Mais  en  fin — de  natives  them- 
f elves  very  few  come  to  write  pajably 
in  poefie  ;  except  it  be  your  great  poets 
by  profefsion.  Cependant,  madame,  mi- 
ladi  Augufta,  I  f peak  de  truth,  not  one 
rord  of  lies,  Miladi  Augujta  write 
poefie  jujl  de  fame  with  profe. — Veri- 
tablement  comme  un  angel  Et  pin'sy" 

continued  Mademoiielle  Panache 

But  flie  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  "  little  angel"  and  her 
mother.  Lady  Augufta  wore  a  role- 
coloured  fafh  to-day,  and  Helen  no 
longer  preferred  blue  to  pink.  Not  long 
after  they  were  feated,  Lady  S ob- 
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ferved,  that  her  daughter's  face  was 
burned  by  being  oppofite  to  the  fire  ; 
and,  after  betraying  fome  fymptoms  of 
anxiety,  cried-^"  Mademoifelle,  why 
will  you  always  let  Augufta  fit  to  near 
the  fire  ?  My1  dear,  how  can  you  bear 
to  burn  your  face  fo  ?  Do  be  fo  good, 
for  my  fake,  to  take  a  fcreen." 

"  There  is   no  fcre'en   in    the  room, 

ma'am,    I    believe,"    faid     the    young 

lady,  moving,  or  feeming  to  move,  her 

chair   three   quarters  of  an  inch  back- 

'  wards. 

"  No  fcreen  !"  faid  Lady  S , 

looking  round  ;  "  I  thought,  Mademoi- 
felle,  your  fcreens  were  finifhed." 

"  Ok  oui>  madame,  dcy  be  jinijh  ; 
but  I  forget  to  make  dem  come  down 
flairs  " 

"  I  hate  embroidered  fcreens,"  ob- 

ferved  Lady  S ,  turning  away  her 

head ;  for  one  is  always  afraid  to  ufe 
ttem." 
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Mademoifelle  immediately    rofe,    to 
fetch  one  of  her's. 

"  Ne  vous  deranges  pas,   Mademoi- 
felle" faid   Lady   S ,   carelefsly.— 

And  whilft  die  was  out  of  the  room, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Temple,  "  Have  you 
a  French  governefs  ?"  faid  (he,  "  I  think 
you  told  me  not." 

«  No,"  faid  Mrs.  Temple,  "  I  have 
no  thoughts  of  any  governefs  for  my 
daughters." 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  don't  know  but 
you  are  quite  right,  for  they  are  fad 
plagues,  to  have  in  one's  houfe;  befides, 
I  believe  too,  in  general,  they  are  a  fad 
fet  of  people.  But  what  can  one  do, 
you  know  ?  One  muft  fubmit  to  all 
that ;  for  they  tell  me  there's  no  other 
way  of  fecuring  to  one's  children  a  good 
French  pronunciation.— How  will  you 
manage  about  that  ?" 

«<  Helen    and    Emma,"    faid    Mrs. 
Temple,  "  read  and  underftand  French 
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as  well  as  I  could  wifh,  and  if  ever  they 
go  to  France,  I  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  catch  the  accent,  as  I  have  never  fuf- 
fered  them  to  acquire  any  fixed  bad  ha- 
bits of  fpeaking  it." 

"  O,"  laid  Lady  S ,  "  bad  ha- 
bits are  what  I  dread  of  all  things  for 
Augufta,  I  allure  you  I  was  particu- 
larly nice  about  the  choice  of  a  gover- 
neis  for  her ;  fo  many  of  thefe  fort  of 
people  come  over  here  from  Switzerland,, 
or  the  French  provinces,  and  fpeak  a 
horrid  jargon. — It's  very  difficult  to  meet 
with  a  perfon  you  could  entirely  depend 
upon." 

"  Very  difficult,  indeed,"  faid  Mrs. 
Temple. 

"  However,"  continued  her  lady  (hip, 
"  I  think  myfelf  moil  exceedingly  for- 
tunate ;  I  am  abfolutely  certain,  that 
Mademoifelle  Panache  comes  from  Paris, 
and  was  born  and  educated  there ;  fo  I 
feel  quite  at  eafe :  and  as  to  the  reft," 
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faid  (he,  lowering  her  voice,  but  only 
lowering  it  fufficiently,  to  fix  Lady  Au- 
gufta's  attention — "  as  to  the  reft, I  (hall 
part  with  her  when  my  daughter  is  a 
year  or  two  older ;  fo  you  know  (he  can 
do  no  great  harm.  Befides,"  laid  fhe, 
fpeaking  louder,  "  I  really  have  great 
confidence  in  her,  and  Augufla  and  (lie 
feem  to  agree  vaftly  well." 

"  O  yes,"  faid  Lady  Augufta, 
"  Mademoifelle  is  exceedingly  good- 
natured  y  I  am  fure  I  like  her  vaftly." 

"  Well,  that's  the  chief  thing:  I 
would  work  upon  a  child's  fenfibility; 
that's  my  notion  of  education,"  faid 

Lady  S to  Mrs.  Temple,  affecting 

a  fwee-t  (mile — "  Take  care  of  "he  heart 
at  any  rate — there  I'm  fure,  at  leaft,  I 
may  depend  on  Mademoifelle  Panache, 
for  (he  is  the  bed  creature  in  the 
world  ;  I've  the  higheft  opinion  of  her : 
not  that  I  would  truft  my  own  judg- 
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ment,  but  fhe  was  moft  exceedingly 
well  recommended  to  me." 

Mademoifelle  Panache  came  into  the 

room  again,  juft  as  Lady  S «i  finifhed 

her  laft  fentence;  fhe  brought  one  of 
her  own  worked  fcreens  in  her  hand. 
Helen  looked  at  Lady  Augufta,  expect- 
ing that  (lie  would  at  lead  have  gone 
to  meet  her  governefs ;  but  the  young 
lady  never  offered  to  rife  from  her  feat  ; 
and  when  poor  Mademoifelle  prefented 
the- fcreen  to  her,  fhe  received  it  with 
the'  utmoft  nonchalance?  only  inter- 
rupting her  converfation  by  a  flight 
bow  of  the  head.  Helen  and  Emma 
looked  down,  feeling  both  aflbamed  and 
(hocked  at  manners,  which  they  could 
neither  think  kind  nor  polite. 

However,  it  was  no  wonder,  that  the 
pupil  mould  not  be  fcrupuloufly  re- 
ipeftful  towards  a  governefs,  whom  her 
mother  treated  like  a  waiting-maid. 

More  carriages  now  came  to  the  door, 
5 
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and  the  room  was  foon  filled  with  com- 
pany. The  young  ladies  dined  at  the 
fide-table  with  Mademoifelle  Panache  ; 
and  during  dinner  Emma  and  Helen 
quite  won  her  heart. — "  Voilci  dcs  De- 
moifdles  des  plus  polies  /"  mefaid  with 
emphafis;  and  it  is  true,  that  they  were 
particularly  careful,  to  treat  her  with  the 
greateft  attention  and  relped,  not  only 
from  their  general  habits  of  good  breed- 
ing, and  from  a  fenfe  of  propriety,  but 
from  a  feeling  of  pity  and  generofity; 
they  could  not  bear  to  think,  that  a  per- 
lon  mould  be  treated  with  neglect  or 
infolence,  merely  becaufe  their  iituation 
and  rank  happened  to  be  inferior. 

Mademoifelle,  plealed  with  their  man- 
ners, was  particularly  officious  in  enter- 
taining them  ;  and  when  the  reft  of  the 
company  fat  down  to  cards,  fhe  offered 
to  fhew  them  the  houfe,  which  was  L 

and  magnificent. 
VOL.  iv.  K 
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Helen  and  Emma  were  very  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  their  feats  befide  the 
card -table,  and  from  perpetually  hearing 
of  trumps,  odd  tricks,  and  honours; 
fo  that  they  eagerly  accepted  Mademoi- 
ielle's  propofal. 

The  lad  room  which  they  went  into 
was  Lady  Augufta's  apartment,  in  which 
her  writing  delk,  her  drawing-box,  and 
her  piano-forte  flood.  It  was  very  ele- 
gantly furnifhed  ;  and  at  one  end  was  a 
liandfome  bookcafe,  which  immediately 
attracted  Helen  and  Emma's  attention. 
Not  Lady  Augufta's,  her  attention,  the 
moment  (he  came  into  the  room,  was 
attracted  by  a  hat,  which  Mademoifelle 
had  been  making  up  in  the  morning, 
and  which  lay  half  finimed  upon  the 
fofa.  "  Well,  really  this  is  elegant  !" 
faid  fhe ;  "  certainly,  Mademoifelle,  you 
have  the  beft  tafte  in  the  world  ! — Isn't 
it  a  beautiful  hat  ?"  faid  fhe,  appealing 
to  Helen  and  Emma. 
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"  O,  yes,"  replied  Helen  inftantly  ; 
for  as  Ihe  was  no  great  judge,  {he  was 
afraid  to  hazard  her  opinion,  and  thought 
it  fafefl  to  acquiefce  in  Lady  Au- 
gufta's.  Emma,  on  the  contrary,  who 
did  not  think  the  hat  particularly  pretty, 
and  who  dared  to  think  for  herfelf,  was 
filent.  And  certainly  it  requires  no 
common  (hare  of  flrength  of  mind,  to 
dare  to  think  for  pne's  ielf  about  a  hat. 

In  the  mean  time  MademoiCelle  put 
the  fmifhing  ftroke  to  her  work  ;  and 
obferving^  that  the  colour  of  the  ribbon 
would  become  Helen's  complexion — 
*c  Merceilleufement  ! — Permeftez,  Ma- 
demoifelle"  faid  me,  putting  it  lightly 
upon  her  head — "  Qu'elle  eji  charmantc! 
Qu'elle  ejl  bicn  comme  fa  / — Quite  ano- 
dcr  ting  I  Mademoifelle  Helen,  eft  char- 
manle  /"  cried  the  governefs  with  en- 
thuiiafm  ;  and  her  pupil  echoed  her  ex- 
clamations with  eqaal  enthufiafm,  till 
Helen  would  abfolutely  have  been  per- 
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fuaded,that  fomefudden  metamorphofis 
had  taken  place  in  her  appearance,  if  her 
filler's  compofure  had  not  happily  preferv- 
ed  her  in  her  fober  fenfes.  She  could  not, 
however,  help  feeling  a  fenfible  diminu- 
tion of  merit  and  happinefs,  when  the 
hat  was  lifted  off  her  head. 

"  What  a  very  pretty  coloured  rib- 
bon !"  faid  (he. 

"  That's  piilachio  colour,"  faid  Lady 
Augufta. 

"  Piftachio  colour  !"  repeated  Helen, 
with  admiration. 

"Piilachio  colour,"  repeated  her  fiftei 
coolly  ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  was  the 
name  of  the  colour." 

u  Bon  Dieu  /"  faid  Mademoifelle 
lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes  to  Hea 
ven  ;  "  Bon  Dint !  not  know  de  pijla- 
chio  colour  fj 

Emma,  neither  humbled  nor  fhockec 
at  her  own  ignorance,  fimply  faid  to  her 
felf,  "  Surely  it  is  no  crime,  not  to  knov 
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a  name"  But  Mademoifelle's  abhorrent 
and  amazed  look  produced  a  very  dif- 
ferent effect  upon  Helen's  imagination  ; 
fhe  felt  all  the  anguim  of  falfe  fhame, 
that  dangerous  infirmity  of  weak  minds. 
"  Bon  /"  faid  Mademoiiclle  Panache 
to  herielf,  obiurving  the  impreffion  which 
me  had  made  :  "  Voila  im  bon  fujct  au 
mains"  And  me  proceeded  with  more 
officioufsnefs  perhaps  than  politenefs,  to 
reform  certain  minutia:  in  Helen's  clrefs, 
which  were  not  precifely  adjufled  ac- 
cording to  what  fhe  called  the  mode: 
fhe  having  the  misfortune  to  be  poffefTed 
of  that  intolerant  fpirit,  which  admits 
but  of  one  mode  ;  a  fpirit  which  is 
common  to  all  perfons,  who  have  feen 
but  little  of  the  world,  or  of  good  com- 
pany; and  who,  confequently,  cannot 
conceive  the  liberality  of  fentiment  upon, 
all  matters  of  tafle  and  fafhion,  which 
diflinguimes  well-bred  and  well-educated 
people. 

K  3 
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. .  "  Pardonnez,  Mademoifelle  Helen/* 
faici  (he:  "  Permettez" — altering  things 
to  her  fancy — "  un  petit  plus — tt  un 
petit  plus  :  oui  comme  f  <? — comme  ^a — - 
Bien  ! — Bien  ! — Ah  non  ! — Cela  tjl  vi~ 
lain — affreufe  !  Mais  te?iez,  toujours 
comme  ca  ;  refflmvcjiez  vous  bien^  Ma  - 
demoifelle — Ah  bon  !  vous  voilci  mife  d 
quatres  cpingles  />x 

t{  A  quatres  efnnglcs  /"  repeated  He- 
len to  herfelf.  "  Surely,"  thought  Em- 
ma, "  that  is  a  vulgar  expreffion  ;  Ma- 
dernoifelle  is  not  as  elegant  in  her  tafte 
for  language  as  for  drefs."  Indeed  two 
or  three  technical  exprefiions,  which  af- 
terwards efcaped  from  this  lady,  joined 
to  the  prodigious  knowledge  (he  dif- 
played  of  the  names,  qualities,  and  va- 
iue  of  ribbons,  gauzes,  feathers,  &c. 
Jiad  excited  a  flrong  fuipicion  in  Emma's 
.mind,  that  Mademoifeile  Panache  her- 
.icif  might  poffibly  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  milliner. 
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The  following  incident  fufEciently 
jconfirmed  her  fufpicions  : — Whilft  Ma- 
demoifelle  was  drefling  and  undreffmg 
Helen,  fhc  regularly  carried  every  pin 
which  (he  took  out  to  her  mouth. 

Helen  did  not  perceive  this  ma- 
noeuvre, it  being  performed  with  ha- 
bitual celerity ;  but  feeing  that  all  the 
pins  were  vanifhed,  (lie  firfl  glanced  her 
eye  upon  the  table,  and  then  .on  the 
ground,  and  ftill  not  feeing  her  pins, 
fhe  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  pincumion, 
and  prefented  it — "  J'en  ai  ({//ez  bien 
obligee y Made moif elle  •" — and  from  fome 
fecret  receptacle  in  her  mouth,  (he  pro- 
duced firft  one  pin,  then  another,  till 
Emma  counted  feventeen,  to  her  utter 
aftonifliment, — more,  certainly,  than  any 
mouth  could  contain  but  a  milliner's. 

Unfortunately,    however,   in    Made- 

moifelie's  hafte  to  fpeak,  a  pin  and   an 

exclamation,  contending  in  her  mouth, 

impeded  her  utterance,  and  put  her  in 

K    4 
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imminent  danger  of  choking.  They 
all  looked  frightened.  "  2u  arez  vous 
done  /"  cried  {he,  recovering  herfelf 
with  admirable  dexterity,  "  Qu*  avez 
vous  done  I — Ce  ricjl  ricn. — Ah  Ji  vous 
aviez  vue  Mademoifelle  Alexandre  ! — 
Ah  !  dat  would  frighten  you  indeed! — 
Many  de  time  I  fte  her  put  one  tirty, 
forty,  fifty — aye  one  hundred,  two  him- 
dred  in  her  mouth — andjhe  all  de  time 
La  ugh,  talk,  eat,  drink,  Jleep  ividdem, 
and  no  harm — nonobjiant  nci'er  happen 
Mademoifelle  Alexandre. * ' 

"  And  who  is  Mademoifelle'  Alex- 
andre  ?"  faid  Emma. 

"  Eh  done  f—fameufc  marchande  de 
modes — rue  St.  Ilonorl — rivale  celebrt 
de  Mademoifelle  Baulara" 

4<  Yes,  I  know  !"  faid  Lady  Augufla, 
delighted  to  appear  to  know  the  name 
of  t'Xro  French  milliners,  without  in  the 
jeaft  fufpecling,  that  fhe  had  the  honour 
to  have  a  third  for  her  governefs. 
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Emma  fmiled,  but  was  filent. — She 
fortunately  pofleffed  a  found  difcrimi- 
nating  underftanding  ;  obferving  and 
judging  for  herfelf,  it  was  not  eafy  to 
impofe  upon  her  by  names  and  gri- 
maces. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  Mademoifelle 
Panache  had  never  once  attempted  to 
alter  any  thing  in  Emma's  drefs,  and 
directed  very  little  of  her  converfation 
to  her  ;  feeming  to  have  an  intuitive 
perception,  that  (he  could  make  no  im- 
preflion  ;  and  Lady  Augufta  too  treated 
her  with  lefs  familiarity,  but  with  far 
more  refpect. 

"  Dear  Helen,"  faid  Lady  Auguft^ 
for  fhe  feemed,  to  ufe  her  own  exprel- 
fion,  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
her ;  "  dear  Helen,  I  hope  you  are  to 
be  at  the  ball  at  the  races.'* 

"  I  don't  know,"  faid  Helen;  "  I 
believe  my  mother  intends  to  be  there.'* 
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"  Et  vous  r  faid  Mademoifellc  Pa- 
nache, "  you,  to  be  fure,  I  hope  ; — 
your  mamma  could  not  be  fo  cruel,  as  to 
jeave  you  at  home  !  line  demoifcllefaite 
comme  vous  /" 

Helen  had  been  quite  indifferent 
about  going  to  the  ball,  till  thefe  words 
infpired  her  with  a  violent  define  to  go 
there,  or  rather  with -a  violent  dread  of 
the  misfortune  and  difgrace  of  being 
left  "  at  home." 

.  We  ihall,  for  fear  of  being  tireforne, 
omit  a  long  converfation,  which  paffed 
about  the  drefs  and  necefTary  prepara- 
rations  for  this  ball.  It  is  enough  to 
£iy,  that  Helen  was  ftruck  with  defpair 
at  the  idea,  that  her  mother  probably 
would  not  procure  for  her  all  the  fine 
things,  which  Lady  Augufta  had,  and 
which  Mademoifelle  affured  her  were 
abfolutely  necefTary  to  her  being  cc  pre- 
fentable."  In  particular  her  ambition 
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was  excited  by  a  fplendid  watch-chain 
of  her  Ladyfhip's,  which  Lady  Augufta 
allured  her  "  there  was  no  poffibility  of 
living  without." 

Emma,  however,  reflecting  that  flie 
had  lived  all  her  life  without  even  wim- 
ing  for  a  watch-chain,  was  inclined  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  her  Ladymip's 
affertion. 

In  the  mean  time  poor  Helen  fell  into 
a  profound  and  fomewhat  painful  re- 
verie. She  ftood  with  the  watch-chain 
in  her  hand,  ruminating  upon  the  vaft, 
infinite  number  of  things  me  wanted,  to 
complete  her  happinefs — things  of  which 
me  had  never  thought  before.  Indeod, 
during  the  fhort  time  (lie  had  been  in 
the  company  of  Mademoifelle  Panache, 
a  new  world  feemed  to  have  been  opened 
to  her  imagination — new  wants,  new 
wifhes,  new  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  a  totally  new  idea  of  excellence 
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and  happinefs  had  taken  poffeilion  of 
her  mind. 

So  much  mifchief  may  be  done  by  a 
filly  governefs  in  a  fingle  quarter  of  an 
hour  1 — But  we  are  yet  to  fee  more  of 
the  genius  of  Mademoifelle  Panache  for 
education.  It  happened,  that,  while  the 
young  ladies  were  bufily  talking  toge- 
ther, me  had  gotten  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  was  as  bufily  engaged  at 
a  looking-glafs,  receding  and  advancing 
by  turns,  to  decide  the  exact  diftance,  at 
which  rouge  was  liable  to  detection. 
Keeping  her  eye  upon  the  mirror,  (lie 
went  backwards,,  and  backwarder,  till 
unluckily  (lie  chanced  to  fet  her  foot 
upon  Lady  Augufta's  favourite  little 
dog,  who  inflantly  fent  forth  a  piteous 
yell. 

"  Oh  !  my  dog  I— Oh  !  my  dog  I" 
exclaimed  Lady  Auguila,  running  to 
the  dog,  and  taking  it  into  her  lap — 
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"  Oh  chere  Fan/an  ! — where  is  it  hurt, 
my  poor,  dear,  fweet,  darling  little  crea- 
ture ?" 

"  Chere  Fanfan  /"  cried  Mademoi- 
fclle,  kneeling  down,  and  kiffing  the  of- 
fended paw — pardonnez  Fanfan  !" — 
and  they  continued  carefling  and  pitying 
Fanfan,  fo  as  to  give  Helen  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  their  fenfibility,  and 
to  make  her  wifer  fifter  doubt  of  its 
fincerity. 

Longer  would  Fanfan  have  been  de- 
plored with  all  the  pathos  of  feminine 
fondnefs,  had  not  Madc'moifelle  fud- 
denly  fhrieked,  and  ftarted  up.  "  What's 
the  matter  ? — what's  the  matter  ?" — 
cried  they  all  at  once. — The  affrighted 
governefs  pointed  to  her  pupil's  fafh, 
exclaiming,  "  Regardez  ! — regardcz  /'* 
There  was  a  moderate  fized  fpider  upon 
the  young  lady's  faih — "'  La  voilci  !  ah 
la  i-oila  /"  cried  (he,  at  an  awful  dif- 
tance. 
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It  is  only  a  fpider,"  faid  Emma. 


" 


A  fpider!"  faid  Lady  Augufta, 
and  threw  Fanfan  from  her  lap  as  (lie 
rofe  —  "  where  ?  —  where  ?  —  on  my  fa(h  !" 

«  I'll  make  it  off,"  faid  Helen. 

"  Oh  !  (hake  it,  fbake  it  !  "—and 
fhe  fhook  it  herfelf,  till  the  fpiderfell  to 
the  ground,  who  feemed  to  be  almofl 
as  much  frightened  as  Lady  Augufla, 
and  was  making  his  way  as  iaft  as  pof- 
lible  from  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Ou  eft  il?—oii  eft  il  ?—Le  vilain 
animal!"  cried  Mademoifeile,  advancing 
—  *{  Ah  queje  V  tcrafe  au  moins"  faid 
fhe,  having  her  foot  prepared. 

"  Kill  it  1"—^  O,  Mademoifeile, 
don't  kill  it,"  faid  Emma,  (looping  down 
to  fave  it  —  "  Fll  put  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow this  inftant." 

**  Ah  !  how  can  you  touch  it  r"  faid 
Lady  Augufta  with  difguft,  while  Emma 
carried  it  carefully  in  her  hand  ;  and 
Helen,  whofe  humanity  was  ftill  proot' 
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againft  Mademoifelle  Panache,  ran  to 
open  the  window.  Juft  as  they  had  got 
the  poor  fpider  out  of  the  reach  of  its 
enemies,  a  fudden  guft  of  wind  blew  it 
back  again  ;  it  fell  once  more  upon  the 
floor. 

"  O,  kill  it  '.—kill  it,  any  body— for 
heaven's  fake  do  kill  it  !"•—  Mademoi- 
felle prefled  forward,  and  crudied  the 
animal  to  death. 

"  Is  it  dead  ?  Quite  dead  !"  (aid 
her  pupil, -approaching  timidly. 

"  Ava?icez  /"  faid  her  governefs, 
laughing — "  2ue  craignez  vous  done  f 
• — Elle  eft  mortey  je  vous  dis." 

The  young  lady  looked  at  the  entrails 
of  the  fpider,  and  was  fatisfied. 

So  much  for  a  lefibn  on  humanity. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  efFe<fVs 
t)f  this  fcene  were  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  either  of  the  lifters ;  but  at 
kngth  a  fubjeft  very  interefting  to 
Helen  was  ftartcd.  Lady  Augufta  men- 
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tioned  the  little  ebony  box,  which  had 
been  put  into  the  coach,  and  Mils  He- 
len's very  obliging  note. 

However,  though  fhe  affected  to  be 
pleafed,  it  was  evident,  by  the  haughty 
carelefThefs  of  her  manner,  whilft  (lie 
returned  her  thanks,  that  fhe  was  ra- 
ther offended  than  obliged  by  the  pre- 
fent. 

Helen  was  furprifed  and  mortified. 
The  times,  fhe  perceived,  were  changed 
fince  the  days  of  Aboulcafem. 

"  I  am  particularly  diftre fled,"  faid 
Lady  Augufta,  who  often  affumed  the 
language  of  a  woman,  "  I  am  particu- 
larly diftrefled,  to  rob  you  of  your  pretty 
prints ;  efpecially  as  my  uncle  has  j-uft 
lent  me  down  a  fet  of  Bartolozzi's  from 
town." 

"  But  I  hope,  Lady  Augufla,  you 
liked  the  little  prints,  which  are  cut 
out.  1  think  you  faid  you  wiflied  for 
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fome  fuch  things,  to   put    on  a  work- 
baiket." 

"  O,  yes  -,  I'm  fure  I'm  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  remembering  that ;  I 
had  quite  forgotten  it  ;  but  I  found* 
fome  beautiful  vignettes  the  other  day 
in  our  French  books,  and  I  fliall  let 
about  copying  them  for  my  bafket  di- 
redlly.  Til  (hew  them  to  you,  if  you 
pleafe,"  faid  (he,  going  to  the  book- 
cafe.  "  Mademoifelle,  do  be  fo  good 
as  to  reach  for  me  thofe  little  books  in 
the  Morocco  binding." 

Mademoifelle  got  upon  a  ilool,  and 
touched  feveral  books,  one  after  ano- 
ther, for  (lie  could  not  translate  "  Mo- 
rocco binding." 

"  Which  did  you  mean  ? — Dis — 
dis — dLs,  or  dat  ?"  laid  fhe. 

<c  No,  no — none  of  thofe  Mademoi- 
felle ;  not  in  that  row.  —  Look  juft 
above  your  hand  in  the  fecond  row  from 
the  top." 

VOL.    IV.  L 
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"  O,  no;  not  in  dat  row,  I  hope.'* 

«  Why  not  there  ?" 

"  O,  MiladiAuguJla,  vousf$avez  bien, 
— ce  font  lei  les  limes  def endues — I  dare 
not  touch-  one — Vous  le  f$avez  bien^ 
Miladi,  rotre  cliere  intre" 

"  Miladi,  votre  c/iere  mere  /"  re- 
peated the  young  lady,  mimicking  her 
governefs — "  pooh,  nonfenfe,  give  me 
the  books." 

"  Eh  nan — abfolument  non — C.roydZy 

moi  Mademoifelle,  de  book  is  not  good. 

Ce  riejl  pas  comme  ilfaut  j  it  is  not  jit 

for  young  ladies—for  nobody  to  read''' 

"  How  do  you  know  that  fo  well, 
Mademoifelle  ?'J 

u  N'importe"  faid  Mademoifelle  co.- 
louring,  "  riimporte—je  leffais. — But 
not  to  talk  of  dat  ;  you  know  I  cannot 
difobey  Miladi  ;  de  row  of  Romans  jlie 
forbid  to  be  touch,  on  no  account,  by 
nobody  but  herjelfin.de  houfe. — You 
know  dis,  Mademoifelle  Avgufta. — So 
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en  confcien.ee"    faid    me,    defcending 
from  the  ftool 

"  En  conference  /"  repeated  Lady 
Augufta,  with  the  impatient  accent  of 
one  not  ufed  to  be  oppofed,  I  can't 
help  admiring  the  tendernefs  of  your 
confcience,  Mademoifelle  Panache.— 
"  Now,  would  you  believe  it  ?"  con- 
tinued me,  turning  to  Emma  and  He- 
len, u  now  would  you  believe  it  ?  Made- 
moifelle has  had  the  fecond  volume  of 
that  very  book  under  her  pillow  this 
fortnight  -9  I  caught  her  reading  it  one 
morning,  and  that  was  what  made  me 
4b  anxious  to  fee  it ;  or  elfe  ten  to  one  I 
never  mould  have  thought  of  the  book 
—fo  "  en  confcience  /"  Mademoifelle." 

Mademoifelle  coloured  furiouily. 

"  Mais   iTciimcHt,    Miladi  Augiifta> 
vous  me  manqutz  en  face!" 

The  young  lady  made  no  reply,  but 
fprang  upon  the  (lool,  to  reach  the  books 
for  herfelf ,  and  the  govcrnefs,   deem- 
L  2 
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ing  it  prudent  not  to  endanger  her  au- 
thority by  an  ineffectual  flruggle  for 
vi&ory,,  thought  proper  to  found  a  timely 
retreat. 

"  Allons  !  Mefdemoifdles"  cried  (he, 
"  I  fancy  de  tea  wait  by  dis  time;  de- 
fccndons  ;"  and  (be  led  the  way. — Emma 
inflantly  followed  her. — "  Stay  a  mo- 
ment for  me,  Helen,  my  dear." — Helen 
hefitated. 

"  Then  you  won't  take  down  the 
.books  ?"  faid  file. 

"  Nay,  one  moment;  jaft  let  me 
(hew  you  the  vignette." 

"  No,  no  j  pray  don't,  Made  mo  i  fell  e 
faid  you  mufi  not." 

"  Yes,  me  faid  I  mufl  not  ;  but  you 
fee  (lie  went  away,  that  I  might ;  and 
fo  I  will,"  faid  Lady  Augufta,  jumping 
off  the  flool  with  the  red  books  in  her 
hand. — u  Now,  look  here." 

"  O,  no  ;  I  can't  ftay,  indeed  -!"  faid 
Helen,  pulling  away  her  hand. 
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"  La!  what  a  child  you  are!"  faid 
Lady  Augufta,  laughing  ;  "  its  mamma 
(han't  be  angry  with  it,  (he  (han't. — 
La  !  what  harm  can  there  be  in  looking 
at  a  vignette  ?" 

"  Why,  to  be  fure  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  looking  at  a  vignette,"  faid 
Helen,  fubmitting  from  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  of  falfe  (hame,  which  had  conquered 
her  underftanding  before  about  the  pif- 
tachio  colour. 

"  Well,  look  !"  faid  Lady  Augufta, 
opening  the  book,  "  isn't  this  exceed- 
ingly pretty  ?" 

"  Exceedingly  pretty,"  faid  Helen, 
fcarce  feeing  it  :  "  now  (hall  we  go 
down  ?" 

"  No,  ftay ;  as  you  think  that  pretty, 
I  can  (hew  you  a  much  prettier." 

"  Well,  only  one  then." 

But  when  (he  had  feen   that,  Lady 
Augufta   ftill    faid  "   One  other,"  and 
44  one  other,"  till  (he  had  gone  through 
L  3 
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a  volume  and  a  half  5  Helen  all  the 
while  alternately  hefitating  and  yielding, 
out  of  pure  weaknefs  and  mauvaije 
honte. 

The  vignettes,  in  fact,  were  not  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful;  nor,  if  they  had, 
would  fhe  have  taken  the  leafl  pleafure 
in  feeing  them  in  fuch  a  furreptitious 
manner.  She  did  not,  however,  fee  all 
the  difficulties,  into  which  this  firil  de- 
viation from  proper  conduct  would  lead 
her.  Alas !  no  one  ever  can  ! 

Jufl  when  they  were  within  three 
leaves  of  the  end  of  the  laft  volume, 
they  heard  voices  upon  the  flairs. — 
"  Good  God  !  there's  my  mother  !— 
They're  coming  ! — What  (hall  we  do  ?" 
cried  Lady  Augufta  -,  and  though  there 
could  be  "  no  harm  in  looking  at  a 
prijit"  yet  the  colour  now  forfook  her 
cheek,  and  (he  flood  the  picture  -of 
guilt  and  cowardice,  There  was  not 
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time  to  put  the  hooks  up  in  their  places. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

"  Put  them  into  our  pockets,"  faid 
Lady  Augufta. 

"  O,  no,  no  ! — I  won't — I  can't — 
what  meannefs  •" 

"  But  you  muft.  I  can't  get  them 
both  into  mine,*'  faid  Lady  Augufta,  in 
great  diftrefs.  "  Dear,  dear  Helen,  for 
my  fake  !" 

Helen  trembled,  and  let  Lady  Au- 
gufta put  the  book  into  her  pocket. 

"  My  dear,"  faid  Lady  S — ,  opening 
the  door  juft  as  this  operation  was  ef- 
fected, "  we  are  come  to  fee  your  room; 
will  you  let  us  in  ?" 

"  O,  certainly,  madam,"  faid  Lady 
Augufta,  commanding  a  fmile.  But 
Helen's  face  was  covered  with  fo  deep  a 
crimfon,  and  fhe  betrayed  fuch  evident 
fymptoms  of  embarraifment,  that  her 
mother,  who  came  up  with  the  reft  of 
L  4 
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the  company,  could   not   help   taking 
notice  of  it. 

'-  "  Ar'n't  "you  well,  Helen,  my  dear?" 
faid  her  mother. 
•    Helen  attempted  JIG  anfwer. 

"  Perhaps,"  faid  Lady  Augufta,  "  it 
was  the  grapes  after  dinner  which  dif- 
agreed  with  you. 

Helen  refufed  the  look 'of  affent,  which 
was  expeded;  and  at  this  moment  fhe 
felt  the  greateft  contempt  for  Lady  Au- 
gufta, and  terror  to  fee  herfelf  led  on 
ftep  by  flep  in  deceit. 

"  My  love,  indeed  you  don't  look 
well,"  faid  Lady  S — ,  in  a  tone  of  pity. 

"  It  mujl  be  cte  grapes  /"  faid  Made- 
moifelle. 

"  No,  indeed,"  faid  Helen,  who  felt 
inexpreffible  fhame  and  anguifli,  "  no 
indeed,  it  is  not  the  grapes;"  turning 
away,  and  looking  up  to  her  mother 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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She  was  upon  the  point  of  producing 
the  book  before  all  the  company ;  but 
Lady  Auguila  prefled  her  arm,  and  (he 
forbore ;  for  flie  thought  it  would  be 
chfhonourable  to  betray  her. 

Mrs.  Temple  did  not  choofe  to  quef- 
tion  her  daughter  farther  at  this  time, 
and  relieved  her  from  confufion  by  turn- 
ing to  fomething  elfe. 

As  they  went  down  ilairs  to  tea,  Lady 
Auguila,  with  familiar  fondnefs,  took 
Helen's  hand. 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  faid  Helen, 
withdrawing  her  hand  coldly,  "  I  (hall 
not  betray  you,  Lady  Auguila." 

"  You'll  promife  me  that  ?" 

"  Yes,"  faid  Helen,  with  a  feeling 
of  contempt. 

After  tea  Lady  Auguila  was  requeiled 
to  (it  down  to  the  piano  forte,  and  fa- 
vour the  company,  with  an  Italian  fong. 
She  fat  down,  and  played  and  fung  with 
the  greatefl  cafe  and  gaiety  imaginable  j 
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whilft  Helen,  incapable  of  feeling,  ftill 
more  incapable  of  affecting  gaiety,  flood 
befide  the  harpfichord,  her  eyes  bowed 
down  with  u  penetrative  Jliame" 

"  Why  do  you  look  fowoe-begone?" 
faid  Lady  Augufta,  as  fhe  ilooped  for  a 
mufic  book  j  "  why  don't  you  look  as 
I  dor" 

"  I  can't,"  faid. Helen. 

Her  Lady  (hip  did  not  feel  the  force 
of  this  anfwer ;  for  her  own  felf-appro- 
bation  could,  it  feems,  be  recovered  at 
a  very  cheap  rate  ;  half  a  dozen  ftran- 
gers  liftening,  with  unmeaning  fmiles 
and  encomiums,  to  her  execution  of 
one  of  dementi's  leffons,  were  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  her  ambition.  Nor  is  this 
iurprifing,  when  all  her  education  had 
tended  to  teach  her,  that  what  are 
called  accomplilhrnents  are  fuperior  to 
every  thing  elfe.  Her  drawings  were 
next  to  be  produced  and  admired.  The 
table  was  prefently  covered  with  fruit, 
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ilowers,  landfcapes,  men's,  women's,  and 
children's  heads ;  vvhilft  Mademoifelle 
was  fufFered  to  ftand  holding  a  large 
port-folio,  till  (he  was  ready  to  faint ; 
nor  was  me,  perhaps,  the  only  perfon 
in  company,  who  was  fecretly  tired  of 
the  exhibition. 

Thefe  eternal  exhibitions  of  accom- 
plifhments  have  of  late  become  private 
nuifances.  Let  young  women  cultivate 
their  taftes  or  their  understandings  in 
any  manner,  that  can  afford  them  agree- 
able occupation ;  or,  in  one  word,  that 
can  make  them  happy;  if  they  are  wife, 
they  will  early  make  it  their  object  to 
be  permanently  happy,  and  not  merely 
to  be  admired  for  a  few  hours  of  their 
exiftence. 

All  this  time  poor  Helen  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  book,  which  me  had 
been  perfuaded  to  fecrete.  It  grew  late 
in  the  evening,  and  Helen  grew  more 
and  more  uneafy  at  not  having  any  op- 
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portimity  of  returning  it.  Lady  Au- 
gufta  was  fo  bufy  talking  and  receiving 
compliments,  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
catch  her  eye. 

At  length  Mrs.  Temple's  carriage 
was  ordered ;  and  now  all  the  company 
were  feated  in  form,  and  Helen  faw 
with  the  greateft  diftrefs,  that  (he  was 
farther  than  ever  from  her  purpofe.  She 
once  had  a  mind  to  call  her  mother 
afide,  and  confult  her ;  but  that  (he 
could  not  do,  on  account  of  her  pro- 
mife. 

The  carriage  came  to  the  door ;  and 
whilft  Helen  put  on  her  cloak,  Made  - 
moifelle  aififted  her,  fo  that  fhe  could 
not  fpeak  to  Lady  -  Augufta.  At  laft, 
when  (he  was  taking  leave  of  her,  fhe 
faid,  "  Will  you  let  me  give  you  the 
book  ?"  and  half  drew  it  from  her 
pocket. 

"  O,  goodnefs !  not  now  j  I  can't 
take  it  now/' 
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"  What  (hall  I  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Why,  take  it  home,  and  fend  it 
back,  direcled  to  me — remember — by 
the  firft  opportunity — when  you  have 
done  with  it." 

"  Done  with  it ! — I  have  done  with 
it. — Indeed,  Lady  Augufta,  you  mud 
let  me  give  it  you  now." 

"  Come,  Helen,  we  are  waiting  for 
you,  my  dear,"  faid  Mrs.  Temple ;  and 
Helen  was  hurried  into  the  carriage  with 
the  book  {till  in  her  pocket.  Thus  was 
(he  brought  from  one  difficulty  into 
.another. 

Now  (he  had  promifed  her  mother 
never  to  borrow  any  book  without  her 
knowledge ;  and  certainly  fhe  had  not 
the  flighted  intention  to  forfeit  her 
word,  when  (lie  firft  was  perfuaded  to 
look  at  the  vignettes.  "  Oh,"  faid  (he 
to  herfelf,  "where  will  all  this  end  ?  What 
(hall  I  do  now  ?  Why  was  I  fo  weak  as 
to  (lay  to  look  at  the  prints  ?  And 
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\vhy  did  I  fancy  I  fhould  like  Lady 
Augufta,  before  I  knew  any  thing  of 
her  ?  Oh,  how  much  I  wifh  I  had  never 
feen  her  !" 

Occupied  by  thefe  thoughts  all  the 
.way  they  were  going  home,  Helen,  we 
may  imagine,  did  not  appear  as  cheer- 
ful, or  as  much  at  eafe,  as  ufual.  Her 
mother  and  her  filler  were  converfing 
very  agreeably;  but  if  (he  had  been 
afked  when  the  carriage  {lopped,  (lie 
could  not  have  told  a  fingle  fyllable  of 
what  they  had  been  faying. 

Mrs.  Temple  perceived,  that  forne- 
,  thing  hung  heavy  upon  her  daughter's 
mind ;  but,  trufting  to  her  long  habits 
of  candour  and  integrity,  (be  was  de- 
termined to  leave  her  entirely  at  liberty, 
(he  therefore  wifhed  her  a  good  night, 
without  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  her 
melancholy. 

Helen  fcarcely  knew  what  it  was  to 
lie  awake  at  night;  fhe  generally  He pt 
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foundly  from  the  moment  (he  went  to 
bed  till  the  morning,  and  then  wakened 
as  gay  as  a  lark ;  but  now  it  was  quite 
otherwife>  (he  lay  awake,  uneafy  and 
reftlefs,  her  pillow  was  wet  with  her 
tears,  (he  turned  from  fide  to  (ide,  but 
in  vain ;  it  was  the  longeft  night  (he 
ever  remembered ;  (he  wifhed  a  thou- 
fand  times  for  morning-,  but  when  the 
morning  came  (he  got  up  with  a  very 
heavy  heart ;  all  her  ufual  occupations 
had  loft  their  charms ;  and  what  (he  felt 
the  moil  painful  was,  her  mother's  kind., 
open,  unfufpicious  manner.  She  had 
never,  at  lead  (lie  had  never  for  many 
years,  broken  her  word ;  (he  had  long- 
felt  the  pleafure  of  integrity,  and  knew 
how  to  eftimate  its  lofs. 

"  And  for  what  ?"  faid  Helen  to  her- 
felf,  "  have  I  forfeited  this  pleafure  ? — 
for  nothing." 

But,  betides  this,  Hie  was  totally  at 
a  lofs  to  know  \vbat  fcep  (he  was  next 
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to  take;  nor  could  fhe  confult  the 
friends  fhe  had  always  been  accuftomed 
to  apply  to  for  advice.  Two  ideas  of 
honour,  two  incompatible  ideas  were 
flruggling  in  her  mind.  She  thought 
that  fhe  mould  not  betray  her  compa- 
nion, and  (he  knew  me  ought  not 
to  deceive  her  mother.  She  was  fully 
refolved  never  to  open  the  book,  which 
£he  had  in  her  pocket,  but  yet  fhe  was 
to  keep  it  fhe  knew  not  how  long.  Lady 
Augufla  had  defired  her  to  fend  it 
home;  but  (lie  did  not  fee  how  this 
was  to  be  accompli  fhed,  without  having 
recourfe  to  the  fecret  affiftance  of  fer- 
vants,  a  fpecies  of  meannefs  to  which 
me  had  never  (looped.  She  thought 
fhe  faw  herfelf  involved  in  inextricable 
difficulties.  She  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
(lie  laid  her  head  down  upon  her  arms, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

Her  mother  juft  then  came  into  the 
room. — "    Helen,  my  dear,"    laid  fhe, 
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without  taking  any  notice  of  her  tears, 
"  here's  a  fan,  which  one  of  the  fervants 
juft  brought  out  of  the  carriage  ;  I  find 
it  was  left  there  by  accident  all  night. 
"  The  man  tells  me,  that  Mademoifelle 
Panache  put  it  into  the  front  pocket, 
and  faid  it  was  a  prefent  from  Lady 
Augufta  to Mifs  Helen."  It  was  a  fplen- 
did  French  fan. 

"  Oh,"  laid  Helen,  "  I  can't  take  it ! 
I  can't  take  any  prefent  from  Lady  Au- 
gufta 1  wifti » 

"  You  wim,  perhaps,"  faid  Mrs. 
Temple,  fmiling,  that  you  had  not  be- 
gun the  traffic  of  prefents ;  but  fince 
you  have,  it  would  not  be  handfome, 
it  would  not  be  proper,  to  refufe  the 
fan." 

"  But  I  muft— I  will  refufe  it,"  faid 
Helen.  "  Oh,  mother  !  you  don't 
know  how  unhappy  I  am!"' — She 
paufed.  "  Didn't  you  fee  that  fome- 
thing  was  the  matter,  madam,  when, 
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you  came  up  yefterday  into  Lady  Au- 
gufta's  room  ?" 

"  Yes,"  faid  her  mother,  "  I  did  ; 
but  I  did  not  choofe  to  inquire  the 
caufe ;  I  thought  if  you  had  wifhed  I 
fhould  know  it,  that  you  would  have 
told  it  to  me.  You  are  now  old 
enough,  Helen,  to  be  treated  with  con- 
fidence." 

"  No,"  faid  Helen,  burfling  into 
tears,  "  I  am  not — indeed  I  am  not— 
I  have — But,  oh,  mother  ! — the  worft 
of  all  is,  that  I  don't  know  whether  I 
fhould  tell  you  any  thing  about  it  or 
no — I  ought  not  to  betray  any  body ; 
ought  I  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  and  as  to  me,  the 
defire  you  now  (hew  to  be  iincere  is 
enough ;  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty : 
if  I  can  aflift  or  advife  you,  my  dear,  I 
will ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  force  any  fe- 
cret  from  you  :  do  what  you  think 
light  and  honourable." 
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"  But  I  have  done  what  is  very  dif- 
honourable,"  faid  Helen.—"  At  lead  1 
may  tell  you  all  that  concerns  myfelf. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  broken 
my  promife,"  faid  fhe,  drawing  the  book 
from  her  pocket,  "  I  have  brought 
home  this  book." — She  paufed,  and 
feerned  to  wait  for  her  mother's  re- 
proaches :  but  her  mother  was  filent ; 
(lie  did  not  look  angry,  but  furpriled 
and  forry. 

"  Is  this  all  you  wilhed  to  fay  ?" 

"  All  that  1  can  fay,"  replied  Helen, 
perhaps,  if  you  heard  the  whole  (lory, 
you  might  think  melefs  to  blame;  but 
I  cannot  tell  it  to  you.  1  hope  you 
will  not  a&  me  any  more." 

"  No,"  faid  her  mother,  "  that  I 
allure  you,  I  will  not." 

"  And  now,  mother,  will  you — and 
you'll  fct  my  heart  at  eafe  again — will 
you  tell  me  what  I  (hall  do  with  the 
book/' 
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"  That  I  cannot  pofiibly  do;  I  can- 
not advife  when  I  don't  know  the  cir- 
cumftances ;  I  pity  you  Helen,  but 
I  cannot  help  you ;  you  muft  judge  for 
yourfelf." 

Helen,  after  fome  deliberation,  re- 
folved  to  write  a  note  to  Lady  Au- 
gufta,  and  to  afk  her  mother  to  fend  it. 

Her  mother  fent  it,  without  looking 
at  the  direction. 

"  Oh,  mother !  how  good  you  are 
to  me !"  laid  Helen;  "  and  now,  madam, 
what  fhall  be  my  punimment  ?" 

"  It  will  be  a  very  fevere  punifh- 
ment,  I'm  afraid  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  help  it ;  my  confidence  in  you 
does  not  depend  upon  myfelf ;  it  muft 
always  depend  upon  you." 

"  Oh  !  have  I  loft  your  confi- 
dence ?" 

"  Not  loft,  but  leffened  it,"  faid  her 
mother.  "  I  cannot  poflibly  feel  the 
fame  confidence  in  you  now,  that  I  did 
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yefterday  morning;  I  cannot  feel  the 
fame  dependance  upon  a  perfon,whohas 
deceived  me,  as  upon  one  who  never 
had — could  you  ?" 

"  No,  certainly,"  faid  Helen,  with  a 
deep  figh. 

"  Oh  !"  faid  (he  to  herfelf,  "  if  Lady 
Auguita  knew  the  pain  fhe  has  coft 
me  ! — But  I'm  fure,  however,  (he'll  tell 
her  mother  all  the  affair,  when  fhe  reads 
my  note." 

Helen's  note  contained  much  elo- 
quence, and  more  fimplicity  ;  but  as 
to  the  effect  upon  Lady  Augufta,  fhe 
calculated  ill.  No  anfwer  was  returned 
but  a  few  oftenfible  lines  : — "  Lady 
Auguila's  compliments,  and  (lie  was 
happy  to  hear  Mifs  Helen  T.  was 
better,  &c." — And,  ftrange  to  tell  1 
when  they  met  about  three  weeks 
after  at  •  a  ball  in  town,  Lady  Au- 
gufta did  not  think  proper  to 
take  any  notice  of  Helen  or  Emma. 
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She  looked  as  if  fhe  had  never  feen 
them  before,  and  by  a  haughty  flare, 
for  girls  can  flare  now  almofl  as  well 
as  women,  cancelled  ail  her  former 
expreflions  of  friend  (hip  for  her  "  dear 
Helen."  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
fhe  was  now  in  company  with  two  or 
three  young  ladies  of  higher  rank, 
whom  fhe  thought  more  fafhionable, 
and  confequently  more  amiable. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  by  no  means 
forry,  to  find  this  intimacy  between 
Lady  Augufla  and  her  daughter  dif- 
folved. 

•"  I  arn  fure  the  next  time,"  faid 
Helen,  "  I'll  take  care  not  to  like  a 
firanger  merely  for  having  a  blue 
fafh." 

"  But,  indeed,"  faid  Emma,  "  I 
do  think  Mademoifelle  Panache,  from 
all  I  faw  of  her,  is  to  blame  for  many 
of  Lady  Augufla's  defeds." 
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"  For  all  of  them,  I'll  anfwer  for 
it,"  faid  Helen  ;  "  I  would  not  have  a 
French  governefs  for  the  world  ;  Lady 
S —  might  well  fay,  they  were  "  a  fad 
fet  of  people." 

"  That  was  too  general  an  ex- 
preilion,  Helen,  faid  Mrs.  Temple, 
"  and  it  is  neither  wife  nor  juft,  to 
judge  of  any  fet  of  people  by  an 
individual,  whether  that  individual 
be  good  or  bad. — All  French  gover- 
nefles  are  not  like  Mademoifelle  Pa- 
nache." 

Helen  corrected  her  expreffion  ; 
and  faid,  "  Well,  I  mean  I  would 
not  for  the  world  have  fuch  a 
governefs  as  Mademoifelle  Panache  !" 

[  The  Second  Part  of  Mademoifelle  Panache  is  given 
in  Edgeivortb's  Moral  Tales.  ] 
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